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Bacillary White Diarrhea.* 


By Caprain J. P. Rice, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Head of the Animal Diseases Division, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Northern Ireland. 

No disease of birds commands more interest 
amongst poultry farmers and veterinarians alike 
than bacillary white diarrhoea. Much of what I shall 
tell you in this paper regarding the disease may be 
already known to you, but certain new information 
obtained as a result of experiments carried out under 
the National Poultry Institute Scheme at Weybridge 
will be communicated to you. 

Sixteen years ago Rettger and Harvey showed 
that the disease was caused by a minute vegetable 
parasite, Bacillus pullorum. The organism is not 
usually longer than one-ten-thousandth of an inch, 
and has certain more or less well-defined reactions 
and habits of growth. Rettger and Harvey 
described the reactions and growth characteristics 
by which the parasite could be recognised, but their 
original description must now be modified. 

Bacillus pullorum belongs to a large group of 
organisms which cannot be distinguished by 
microscopical examination alone, but can be 
separated by their ability or inability. to ferment 
certain sugars with the production of acid and 
sometimes of gas. The original description of 
Bacillus pullorum credited it with ability to attack 
‘three sugars—dextrose, mannite, and levulose — 
with the production of gas. Over one hundred 
strains of the organism, isolated from eggs, chicks, 
and adult birds, were employed in the Institute 
research work, and it was found that many strains 
failed to produce gas in these sugars, and that some 
failed to produce even acid, and, further, that this 
ability or inability to produce gas was not constant 
for a strain ; a non-gas producer might subsequently 
become a gas producer and vice-versa. 

The organism is closely allied to the bacillus of 
fowl typhoid, but can be readily distinguished from 
it by the inability of the former to ferment two 
sugars—maltose and dulcite. I was specially 
interested to hear Dr. Te Hennepe say at the last 
Harper-Adams Conference that the bacillus of fowl 
typhoid, or Klein disease, causes serious losses 
amongst young chicks in Holland, because that is 
not the experience in this country. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of bacillary 
white diarrhea is the method nature employs to 
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preserve the existence of the causal parasite. 
Chicks which survive an attack of the disease may 
continue to harbour Bacillus pullorum in their 
sexual organs, usually without any apparent ill- 
effect, and, when they become adults, may lay 
occasional eggs containing the parasite. Chicks 
hatched from such eggs are themselves infected, 
and are capable of infecting healthy chicks, 
with which they have mediate or immediate contact. 
It will thus be seen that there is a true congenital 
infection, and that the presence of “carrier ”’ 
hens in a flock and the use for hatching of eggs 
from ‘‘carriers”’ are important sources of the 
disease. The cycle of infection has been fully 
confirmed in the Institute research work. Bacillus 
pullorum has been isolated from male and female 
adult birds, from eggs of the latter, and from chicks 
resulting from their mating. 

Chicks are most susceptible to infection during 
the first forty-eight hours of life, but after four to 
seven days, depending on their vigour and other 
factors, can resist an acute attack. The resistance 
gained with advancing age is not, however, 
absolute, as, in common with other workers, I 
have encountered severe losses in adult birds 
caused by Bacillus pullorum. 

Many of you, knowingly or unknowingly, are 
acquainted with the picture presented in an out- 
break of the disease. Where there is a large number 
of “‘ carriers’ in the flock, there is usually a high 
percentage of dead-in-shell, with a heavy mortality 
during the first few days amongst the chicks which 
hatch out, followed, commonly after an interval, 
by less severe losses. When the breeding stock 
contains few “carriers,” and consequently few 
infected eggs are set, or where the incubators and 
brooders are the source of infection, the early losses 
may be comparatively slight, with the heaviest 
mortality occurring when the chicks are from 
seven days to a month old. 

While the death rate may reach one hundred 
per cent., depending on the vigour of the chicks, 
and other factors which will be discussed later, 
only small losses may be experienced which do 
not give rise to suspicion. Often your so-called 
“ normal ”’ loss—the few dead chicks you take out 
of the incubator or brooder—-may be the only 
evidence that the disease exists. 

It is unfortunate that the disease has been called 
bacillary white diarrhoea. I prefer to describe it 
as chick septicemia, because no symptoms of 
diarrhoea may be shown, and because the causal 
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organism is commonly present in the blood stream 
as in a true septivwmia, Affected chicks may be 
found dead or may continue to live for weeks. 
They appear drowsy and unwilling to move, and are 
usually to be found under the hover, swaying 
backwards and forwards in a standing position, 
with the feathers rough and the wings drooping. 
The legs may swell and symptoms of lameness may 
be exhibited. Little or no attempt is made to 
eat, and weight is rapidly lost in all but = acute 
cases. Occasionally the chicks may give a plaintive 
chirp or a little cry of pain when voiding droppings. 
Their appearance is somewhat typical, the head 
retracted, the back short, and the abdomen very 
prominent. The commonest and most obvious 
symptom is a creamy-white diarrhea, glairy and 
viscous, which often adheres to the vent, causing 
the so-called “‘ pasting up behind.” Recovery 
may take place, depending on a variety of factors. 

Naked-eye examination of dead chicks does not, 
unfortunately, reveal sufficient information to 
enable a definite opinion as to the existence of the 
disease to be given. In acute cases, which are the 
commonest in chicks, there is little time for the 
parasite to produce obvious change in the organs. In 
my experience one or more of the following appear- 
ances may be noted. The yolk is usually unabsorbed 
and may be present as a large mass of variable 
consistency in the posterior region of the abdomen, 
usually on the right side, or may be only the size 
of @ pea, or may be entirely absorbed. Except 
in peracute cases, the liver may be grossly enlarged 
and mottled, but often may appear normal. The 
intestines are usually empty, bat may contain a 
small quantity of semi-fluid matter. The ceca, 
or “blind ” intestines, are commonly impacted 
with a mass of yellowish, dead material. Small, 
white nodules may occur in the lungs, closely 
simulating those seen in brooder pneumonia, 
which, as you know, is caused by a fungus. A 
previously undescribed appearance of the heart 
has been noted during the Institute research work. 
In about twenty-five per cent. of the chicks yielding 
Bacillus pullorum the heart showed pale areas 
on its surface which micr ical examination 
revealed to be due to the massing of white blood 
cells under the membrane covering the heart muscle 
and between the muscle fibres, 

I have described what you will bly see in 
typical outbreaks of bacillary white diarrhea, 
but you may see very similar conditions in other 
diseases caused by different parasites, or simply 
by faulty management. The appearance presented 
by chicks which are victims of Bacillus pullerwm 
is not characteristic. It is only when ‘you exper- 
ience early heavy losses, especially in the first 
few days after hatching, that you begin to suspect 
the existence of the disease. If gour early losses 
do not exceed, say, ten per cent., you often ignore 
them, because you know, as I know, that certain 
losses are almost unavoidable im present methods of 
hatching and rearmg. You know that incubators 


sometimes go wrong, that stoves or lamps in your 
brooders may give too much or too little heat, that 
food may be unsuitable in quality or quantity—you 
know, in fact, that there are many non-specific 
causes capable of producing symptoms, such as 
diarrhcea, which cannot be distinguished in life or 
by ordinary examination from those of bacillary 
white diarrheea. 

I fully realise your difficulties, especially when 
you encounter only slight losses, which, unfortun- 
ately but reasonably, are neglected, but which 
may subsequently result in serious losses. How 
then are you to determine if the cause of death of 
these first few chicks which show diarrhea is 
specific or non-specific in origin? My considered 
answer to that question is that you yourself cannot 

ssibly do so and that no person with our present 

owledge can definitely recognise or exclude 
the disease in such chicks without a detailed bacter- 
iological examination. 

A disease which may be confused with bacillary 
white diarrhea is coccidiosis, but it usually attacks 
chicks aged from two to ten weeks, or older. At the 
earlier age, while diarrhea is present, it is usually 
of a darker colour, and is commonly blood-stained. 
The disease is caused by a minute animal parasite, 
which can be demonstrated in the intestinal tract 
of the affected chick, usually by simple microscopical 
examination. The finding of a few coccidia, 
however, does not in my view, justify the conclusion 
that they are necessarily the cause of death. All 
chicks aged up to six weeks which were received 
for examination under the Institute scheme 
were examined for both coccidia and Bacillus 
— and, in several instances, the parasites were 
ound to co-exist. 

I have referred to the necessity for a bacteriolo- 
gical examination, and I wish to draw your attention 
to the amount of work involved in such an exam- 
ination, and to indicate to you how best you can 
assist the laboratory worker to arrive at a diagnosis. 

When sending specimens, do not choose chicks 
which have been lying for an unknown period under 
the hover, but select those which have died with 
typical symptoms of the disease just before you 
despatch them, or you may kill typical cases for 
examination. An ideal arrangement would be to 
send the specimens in a waterproof cover packed 
in ice, but in any tase they should be transported 
as quickly as possible. A ‘report stating the name 
and address of sender, together with full information 
regarding the outbreak, should accompany all 
specimens. 

Chicks received under the Institute scheme were 
at first examined in the heart, lungs, kidneys, 
liver, and yolk, if present, but it was found that, 
while the parasite was often, but not invariably, 
recovered from the first three organs, it was always 
found in the liver and yotk, and later exammations 
were usually confined to these sites unless abnormal- 
ities were noted elsewhere. Afl short, rod-like 
organisms recovered ‘from chicks which grew ‘in 
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small colonies on broth solidified by Japanese 
seaweed, and failed te stain by what is called 
Gram’s method, were tested for the sugar reactions 
referred to at the beginning of this paper, and for 
other reaetions or characteristics. I felt, however, 
that owing to the variability of these characters, 
organisms should be tested against what is known 
as a homologous serum. Most of you have heard 
of the so-called “blood” test or agglutination 
test to detect “‘carriers”’ of the disease. The test 
employed to complete the identification of an 
organism as Bacillus pullorum is the same in 
prineiple as the test applied to adult birds. It 
depends on the fact that the serum or liquid portion 
of the blood of a bird which has been infected with 
Baeilluw pullorum, or which has been inoculated 
with killed cultures of the organism, can, in varying 
dilutions, cause clumping or agglutination of 
Bacillus pullorum in suspension, a phenomenon 
which ean be readily observed either with the 
naked eye or by means of a microscope. The serum 
of natural cases was at first employed for routine 
diagnosis, but later rabbits were inoculated with 
killed cultures of one strain of the organism, and a 
serum was obtained capable of clumping the 
bacillus when diluted more than one thousand times. 
No outbreak was accepted as that of bacillary 
white diarrhea unless the organism isolated was 
elumped in high dilutions by this rabbit serum. 
No strain of Bacillus pullorum isolated under the 
Institute scheme, or received from outside sources, 
failed to be clumped in high dilutions by this serum. 
When I tell you that seventy-five outbreaks of 
bacillary white diarrhea were confirmed under 
the scheme in 1923, and that an almost equal 
number of outbreaks were negatived, several chicks 
being usually examined in each case, you will 
realise the amount of work involved. 

Many methods of treatment have been advocated, 
but let me say at once that, in my opinion, there is 
no disinfectant or drug available at present for 
internal administration which can influence for 


good any outbreak of bacillary white diarrhea. | 


They can influence for harm, however, as I men- 


tioned at the last Harper-Adams Conference. 
You are advised by Kaupp, Ward and Gallagher, | 


and others to add disinfectants to the drinking 
water to fight the disease by giving your chicks 
corrosive sublimate and potassium permanganate. 
By all means obtain these disinfectants, but apply 
them, not to your chicks, but to your incubators and 
brooders, when your return will be a decreased 
mortality, and not the increased mortality which 
commonly follows the administration of poisonous 
drugs like corrosive sublimate. Butter-milk and 
milk soured by the Bulgaricus bacillus of Metch- 
nikoff have been recommended, but any beneficial 
effect they may have is due to their food value. 
The original idea in giving sour milk was that the 
lactic acid bacilli present would multiply in the 
intestine and prevent the multiplication of Bacillus 
pullorum. I think that the attempt to establish 


the lactic acid bacillus in surroundings so unnatural 
to it as the intestine has now been wisely abandoned. 

A small experiment was carried out under the 
Institute scheme in which an attempt was made to 
vaceinate chicks by means of killed cultures given 
by the mouth, but the results were not successful. 
In Franee chicks haye been inoculated with killed 
cultures and resisted natural infection. This method 
might be employed in the case of valuable chicks. 

Moussu suggests that the blood of adult birds might 
be injected into chicks, as is done in the case of 
diseases of calves and foals, which are treated with 
their mother’s blood in an endeavour to provide the 
protective bodies against these diseases, which are 
deficient in the new-born. 

So far as our present knowledge goes, the best 
specific method of prevention is the elimination of 
“earriers”” from the breeding stock, and the use of 
eggs from non-carriers for hatching; I shall discuss 
the carrier question later in the paper. Do your best 
to make suze that, when you buy eggs for hatching 
and chicks, they come from a farm where the disease 
does not exist. If you obtain them from a farm with 
an unknown bill of health, regard them with suspicion 
and extreme caution till time proves them healthy. 
And those of you who sell eggs and chicks, do not 
distribute when you know the disease exists. Perhaps 
it is futile to make such a request, because hacillary 
white diarrhoea is so widely distributed, and is present 
in many of the largest farms in England. 

Ward and Gallagher suggest that where it is desixed 
to breed from “ carrier ” fowls, josses may be redyced 
by the use of incubator trays of pedigree type, to 
which the eggs are transferred on the eighteenth day of 
incubation. The chicks are thus maintained in 
isolated lots of six to ten till they are three days old, 
when the risk of @ general spread to the flock js 
minimised. If the disease appears, all the chicks in 
the particular compartment are destroyed. The 
method has given excellent results on a number of 
farms. 

The best insurance against disease is the healthy 
chick which has been properly bred and managed. 
Bacillary white diarrhoea takes its greatest toll 
amongst the progeny of birds with high egg records — 
amongst the chicks from mothers which have endured 
the strain of high egg production, and are unable to 
hand on to their offspring that constitutional vigour 
which nothing in our power can replace as a means of 
preventing disease. 

- Proper management can do much to reduce losses 
from the disease. Where an outbreak is feared, 
every endeavour should be made to keep the chicks 
quiet during the first forty-eight or seventy-two hours 
of life. The disease is most commonly spread by the 
droppings, and the extent of the losses will depend 
directly on the facilities or encouragement given the 
chicks to pick up excreta. It seems possible that 
contact with the droppings might he reduced by proyi- 
ding wide mesh canyas or other material as a floor 
for the nursery tray and brooder for the first three 
days, which would allow the droppings to fall through. 
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It might be difficult to carry the suggestion into prac” 
tice, as the feet of the chicks would pass through the 
mesh, but I shall be glad of your advice on this point. 
Darkness or diminished lighting and the absence of 
litter during the first three days would do much to 
restrict the activities of the chicks. There seems no 
objection to the use of sacking for the floor of the 
brooder during this early period ; bare boards would 
be preferable, but would not be tolerated by the 
chicks. When the brooders are not darkened and 
litter is used during the first three days, light-coloured 
materials, such as chopped straw, should be avoided, 
as chicks are attracted to them; but peat moss should 
not be used. 


The manner of feeding is of importance. I referred 
elsewhere to the dangers of dry mash feeding, and I 
again wish to emphasize the point as regards bacillary 
white diarrhoea. While it is true that chicks are 
comparatively insusceptible to acute infection after 
the first three days of life, during which period dry 
mash is not commonly fed, their resistance is not 
absolute, and efforts to reduce exposure to infection 
should be maintained as long as possible. We are not 
entitled to say that-—because chicks, first exposed to 
infection by contaminated dry mash or other means 
at, say, a week old, do not die, no harm has 
resulted. We have to consider the “ carrier” question. 
We have as yet no evidence showing that there is a 
limit of age when chicks can take in Bacillus pullorwin 
and subsequently become “ carriers.” Dry mash 
continually before the chicks, into which they void 
their droppings, or which they soil by beaks previously 
in contact with droppings, should be avoided. Food 
should not be given in the litter for a similar reason. 
Foods like bran, whivh are laxative and mechanically 
irritant, should be avoided when bacillary white 
diarrhea is suspected to exist ; irritation of the food 
tract favours penetration of the wall by the parasite. 


The size of the unit is also of importance. The 
tendency to-day is to hatch eggs in large capacity 
incubators, and to rear the chicks under giant hovers. 
The larger the unit the greater the risk of any disease 
appearing and spreading. The question is often 
asked if hen-hatched chicks are susceptible to bacillary 
white diarrhcea. The individual chicks appear to be 
equally susceptible with incubator-hatched chicks, 
but the disease does not commonly occur amongst 
them, or, if it appears, it does not cause serious loss, 
because the unit is small. Usually only a small 
percentage of eggs laid by a “carrier” are infected, 
and there is thus a good chance of all the eggs in a 
sitting being healthy. 

Rearing in large units favours the spread of infection. 
Careful observation of individual chicks and the 
immediate recognition and removal of sick chicks will 
do much to reduce losses in this and other diseases, 
but it is not possible to recognise with certainty all 
sick chicks in large units. Bacillary white diarrhoea 
is now so widespread in England that we should 
regard every chick showing diarrhcea as a possible 
case of the disease. 
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Thorough cleaning and disinfection of all poultry 
plant is essential, but I shall not describe the methods 
here owing to the time involved. Bear in mind that 
the parasite of the disease is invisible to your naked 
eye, and that unknown to yourself you can only too 
easily carry infection in your hands, boots, and clothes, 
orin many other ways. Realise that you can minimise 
the spread of infection by disciplining yourself and 
your staff to careful observation and _ efficient 
disinfection. 

Lastly, we have to consider the question of adult 
“ carriers” of the disease. I said earlier in this paper 
that survivors in an outbreak may become “ carriers,” 
but do all survivors become “ carriers”? Four 
chicks, all obviously ill, were received, of which two 
died and were found to have bacillary white diarrhea. 
The two survivors were reared to adult stage and 
became reactors. To answer the question more 
fully, I mated together a reacting cockerel, one of the 
above chicks, and reacting hens, all natural cases. 
Bacillary white diarrhoea appeared amongst the 
resulting chicks, but the losses were small. The 
survivors, twenty-three cockerels and twenty-four 
pullets, were reared to an average age of seven months 
without observation of individuals to ascertain if 
at any time they had pasesd through an obvious 
attack. The agglutination test was applied to the 
forty-seven birds at this age, and only one cockerel 
and three pullets gave a clear reaction, while two 
pullets gave a very slight reaction. The remaining 
birds gave a completely negative reaction. Thus 
at the age of seven months 88 per cent. of the survivors 
were definitely “ non-carriers.” 

All the cockerels were kept together till they were 
about ten months old. Fifteen cockerels which were 
* non-carriers ’’ at seven months old were again tested, 
when two gave a moderate reaction and two gave a 
very slight reaction. Eleven gave no_ reaction. 
These fifteen cockerels were killed immediately and 
examined for Bacillus pullorum with negative results. 
It may be concluded from the experiment that between 
the age of seven and ten months non-reacting birds 
may become partial reactors by contact with a 
reactor. The development of a partial reaction is 
evidence that infective material became available to 
them, directly or indirectly, from their reacting 
companion during the seventh to tenth months of 
life, but that Bacillus pullorum failed to establish 
itself in their bodies as evidenced by the negative 
bacteriological examination. An alternative, but 
unlikely, explanation would be that the development 
of a partial reaction was the delayed result of infection 
as chicks. 

Six strong, reacting hens and one non-reacting hen 
were kept together for seventeen months. The 
single non-reactor was still a non-reactor at the end 
of the period. 

Six birds which failed to pass the test in October, 
1922, and twenty-two birds which failed in October 
and November, 1923, were re-tested in January and 
February, 1924. ‘Two birds in the first lot, or forty 
per cent., and five birds in the second lot, or twenty- 
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three per cent., gave not the slightest reaction and 
were killed and examined for Bacillus pullorum 
with negative results. The important conclusion 
can be drawn from the experiment that a large 
proportion of reactors become negative reactors, 
even during the short period of four months. The 
reactor is not then necessarily a reactor for life. 
Recovery can take place, as ascertained by a second 
test, and the bird may be returned with safety to 
the breeding stock. This would explain in part the 
occurrence of slight mortality in the late as compared 
with the early hatches from the same breeding stock 
which contains reactors. Another explanation of the 
phenomenon would be that “ carrier” hens, owing to 
degeneration of the ovaries, would not continue to 
lay so many eggs as the © non-carrier,” and that thus 
fewer eggs from “ carriers”’ are set for hatching. 
During the investigations twenty-one birds which 
gave completely negative reactions were killed 
immediately after testing, and a_ bacteriological 
examination made. In no case did the twenty-one 
completely negative reactors yield Bacillus pullorum. 


Twenty-six birds which gave an agglutination 
reaction of varying intensity were killed immediately 
after testing, and examined for Bacillus pullorum. 
Seventeen birds yielded Bacillus pullorum, including 
two which gave only a partial reaction. Nine birds 
did not yield Bacillus pullorum, including one bird 
which gave a strong reaction and one bird which gave 
a partial reaction. 


I concluded from the above experiments that a 
completely negative reaction, except in rare cases of 
recent infection, means that the bird is not a “‘ carrier,” 
but that a reaction does not necessarily mean that the 
bird is a “ carrier,’ and further, that the intensity 
of the reaction does not indicate whether the bird 
is a “carrier” or “non-carrier.” The position 
then is that, if you wish to eliminate all “ carriers 
with certainty from the breeding stock, you must 
exclude all birds which give even slight reactions, 
but such elimination will be expensive in that “ non- 
carriers ” will be included in your discards. 


The agglutination test was applied to over eight 
hundred birds from a number of farms for the purposes 
of the research work. The percentage of birds 
passing the test varied from over ninety-eight per 
cent. down to only fourteen per cent. Very detailed 
tests were made, and a method of recording reactions 
was employed which permitted fine differences to 
be noted. 


It came to my notice that in at least one instance 
where the test was carried out in this country birds 
were reported on as having passed or failed the test, 
and when blood samples from the same birds were 
re-submitted at a short interval under different 
numbers, the second report might markedly disagree 
with the first. The discrepancies in the reports arose 
from the reactions being read too soon after the 
test was made. Agglutination may occur in a few 
minutes, but in the ordinary naked-eye method, 
in which the serum is mixed with Bacillus pullorum, 


and placed in an incubator without subsequent 
centrifuging, the reaction should not be read under 
fifteen hours. 

The recent observation in America that fat in the 
serum may mask a reaction was confirmed. The fat 
content of the blood may be reduced by starvation 
prior to bleeding. 

The fact that fowls which have suffered from fowl 
typhoid, or which have been exposed to infection, 
may give a strong agglutination reaction, indistin- 
guishable from that given by “ carriers” of Bacillus 
pullorum, was confirmed. The observation is impor- 
tant in view of the widespread occurrence of fowl 
typhoid in Wales and adjoining counties. 

The intradermal test for ‘ carriers”’ introduced 
by Ward and Gallagher was also investigated. Only 
a small experiment was carried out, which did not 
show the test to be of value, and no final conclusion 
was drawn from it. 

Recently the use of egg-contents instead of blood 
serum for the agglutination test has been proposed. 
[ have no experience of the test, but the chances of 
the method being as good as the present one are not 
very hopeful. 

The presence of * carriers” may be confirmed in a 
flock if bacillary white diarrhoea appears in chicks 
bred from them, but only if all chances of contamina- 
tion from outside sources and from the plant on the 
farm can be excluded. 

Eggs may be examined for the presence of Bacillus 
pullorum, but a negative result, except continuously 
over a long period, means nothing. These are not 
practical methods. 

“Carrier” birds may or may not show any 
symptoms during life. I have noticed diarrhoea 
and low egg production, but not with sufficient 
frequency to justify importance being attached to 
the observation. Post-mortem examination may or 
may not reveal any abnormalities. Only one half 
of the birds which yielded Bacillus pullorum in the 
recent investigations showed apparent changes in 
the ovary, the ova being, in varying degree, angular 
and discoloured with firm cantents. Bacillus pullorum 
was recovered indifferently from both apparently 
normal and from degenerated ova. It was found 
that the ovary of a “ carrier’ commonly contained 
both healthy and diseased ova. The organism was 
recovered from both functioning and non-functioning 
ovaries. “carrier”? cockerel showed atrophy 
of one testicle which yielded the parasite. 


Finally, I wish you to realise that the problem of 
bacillary white diarrhoea is a very urgent one. Your 
industry has made great advances in recent years, 
but let it be your special care that it advances only 
with a full realisation of the dangers of disease. Many 
of you have greatly increased the production of your 


_birds, but you are paying the price with a decrease 


in their constitutional vigour. Your birds are losing 
the best insurance against disease, but try at least: to 
insure them, if less effectually, by the adoption of 
some of the measures I have advised to-day. 
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Notes on Veterinary Education.* 
By O. Cuarnock Braptey, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


Professional Education has more than once been 
the subject of communications submitted to the 
meetings of this Association, but justification for 
again approaching the subject may possibly be found 
under at least two heads. In the first place, Veterin- 
ary Education will never reach the point of finality : 
since the beginning it has, quite naturally, undergone 
repeated and frequent modification and amplification. 
and, it is safe to say, will be subject to evolutionary 
changes to the end. Moreover, everything points to 
a quickening, in recent years, of interest on the part of 
members of the veterinary profession in matters 
affecting the training of their immediate successors ; 
and anything that fosters and promotes such interest, 
in however small a degree, cannot be utterly unprofit- 
able. As a corollary, and as the second ground of 
justification, it will probably be freely admitted that 
good often results from the expression of opinion, 
upon which there is room for disagreement. Indeed, 
within limits, disagreement is more stimulating than 
placid agreement, and productive of more good ; and 
disagreement is certainly better than indifference. 
That which is contained in the present disjointed 
“ Notes”’ (for they can be given no more dignified 
name) is to be taken as a discursive exposition of the 
views of an individual teacher, but views that have 
the merit, if no other, of growth out of experience— 
and not infrequent experimentation. 

Education, and particularly professional education, 
not being one of the exact sciences, and not, therefore, 
reducible to formulx, is always attractive because of 
its inherent experimental possibilities. And, being 
an experimental science, its history is bound to be 
fascinating. The history of racial education—using 
the term “ Education ” in its widest sense—stretches 
back to the very earliest dawn of human intelligence, 
and the history of education of the individual begins 
when the young of the human species first “ takes 
notice.” An ideal scheme of education would be 
individualistic and adapted, step by step, to the slow 
and gradual unfolding of the individual mind and 
intellect. And an ideal professional education would’ 
begin by the imperceptible addition bit by bit to 
general knowledge of instruction in _ specialised 
knowledge. Obviously an ideal scheme is not 
practicable, and man for generations has sought, by 
experimentation, to arrive at the best form of com- 
promise. 

That the general public have some knowledge of, 
and interest in, primary and secondary educational 
experiment is inevitable; but the general public as 
a whole show no great interest in, and even less know- 
ledge of, professional education. This is natural ; 
but it is to be deplored that a certain section of the 

eneral public, namely, the owners and breeders of 
omestic animals, do not know more than they do 
respecting the training of those to whom they entrust 
the welfare of their possessions. Could they but 
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realise, though imperfectly, the scope of the minimum 
four-years’ training the veterinary surgeon has had 
to undergo, and could they but know even the broad 
general outlines of the tests to which the prospective 
veterinary surgeon must submit before he is granted 
a licence to practise, it is conceivable that a higher 
value—sentimental if not monetary—would be placed 
upon his services. 

For the proper appreciation of the present position 
of veterinary education, some knowledge of its history 
is necessary. It must be remembered that veterinary 
education in this country has only been in existence 
for little more than 130 years, and that until nearly 
the middle of last century the curriculum and examina- 
tions were such as the two existing schools thought 
proper. 

Prior to 1844 the London College issued diplomas 
implying that a certain course of instruction had been 
undergone and that an examination had been passed ; 
and in Scotland the Highland Society conferred a 
diploma upon candidates who had spent two years at 
the Edinburgh school and had passed an examination 
at the end of that time. 

With the incorporation of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons in 1844, the diploma of 
M.R.C.V.S. came into being, and since 1881 has 
constituted the only licence to practise. During 
the early years of the history of the R.C.V.S., the 
professional curriculum extended over two years only. 
In 1876 an attendance at a veterinary school for three 
sessions was demanded ; and in 1895 a further session 
was added. With the increase in the length of the 
curriculum, the professional examinations were made 
more comprehensive in scope and more numerous. 
From 1844 to 1873 one examination was considered to 
be a sufficient test of the candidate’s fitness to practise 
veterinary surgery and medicine. In 1876 three 
examinations were imposed; and since 1895 there 
have been four examinations, with written as well as 
oral tests. 

Whether the curriculum is at present sufficiently 
long to allow of the proper training of the veterinary 
surgeon, or whether an additional year should be 
required, is a debatable point. It is certainly the 
case that veterinary, like medical, education has 
become very complex and with many ramifications, 
and that modern standards demand time-consuming 
laboratory and practical courses, with the consequence 
that the present curriculum is very heavily loaded ; 
but the economic factor cannot be neglected. If it 
could be demonstrated that the general practitioner 
may expect a reasonable return on the outlay needed 
for a five-years’ curriculum, and if it could be shown 
ceuibadiode that the number of students prepared 
to submit to a five-years’ course of training would be 
sufficient to supply the country with an adequate 
force of veterinary advisers, then the main objections 
to an extended curriculum would be met. 

In the question of Supply and Demand, Cost of 
Production and Price of the Produced Article, it is 
the general practitioner and not the specialist who 
must be the denominator. During the past fifteen 
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years the specialist, whether he be laboratory worker 
or municipal or State official, has been provided 
with a means to acquire the special knowledge that 
is demanded by his appointment. The institution of 
degrees in veterinary science by three British Univer- 
sities and the diploma in Veterinary State Medicine, 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
provided the specialist with the extended period of 
study that some think should also be demanded of 
the general practitioner. With, however, this impor- 
tant difference. University degrees and the D.V.S.M. 
necessitate extra training in certain special subjects ; 
whereas the extended course for the diploma of 
M.R.C.V.S., for which some ask, would presumably 
include a more generalised professional training. 
This leads to the question whether there is not a 
possibility that, from a desire to elaborate the curri- 
culum and the professional examinations, steps may 
be taken in a wrong direction. _I refer to the apparent 
wish on the part of some to attach what seems to me 
to be undue weight to certain subjects, which, while 
unquestionably forming an essential component of 
the training of the prospective general practitioner, 
should not be permitted to occupy more than a 
reasonable amount of time in the curriculum, or press 
too heavily on the candidate in examinations. It 
cannot be too often reiterated that the purpose of the 
qualifying professional curriculum is to so prepare 
the student that he may make himself a useful member 
of the community in a professional capacity, and that. 
the purpose of professional examinations is to dis- 
cover whether the candidate has been sufficiently 
prepared in this respect. It would be just as idle 
to pretend that he who has recently received the 
diploma of M.R.C.V.S. is any more a fully-qualified 
veterinary surgeon than he who has recently graduated 
M.B. is a medical man in anything but legal status 
and potentiality. The young M.R.C.V.S. and the 
young M.B. are both only on the threshold, and their 
respective parchments merely indicate that, in the 
opinion of their examiners, the public will not suffer— 
and conceivably may benefit—by their ministrations. 
(The same may be said of the recent entrants to all 
professions, but Medicine has been chosen as a parallel 
because of its close similarity to Veterinary Science.) 
If the foregoing is true—and I doubt very much if 
even the most temerarious will be prepared to deny 
it—then clearly it is the duty of those who frame 
regulations to govern veterinary training, and those 
who train in accordance with the regulations, to see 
to it that students shall be furnished with the broadest 
and soundest and most homogeneous preparation for 
their future duties. Obviously, then, devotion to 
special lines of work, except in broad outline, ought 
to be left to post-graduate courses of study, and should 
not be allowed to occupy undue time in a curriculum 
that is already sufficiently crowded. If the ordinary 
professional education, with its concomitant examina- 
tions, can ensure that graduates are prepared and 
produced in such numbers and of such quality (always 
to be consonant with current knowledge in veterinary 
science) as will meet the requirements of the com- 
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munity with due regard to the public interest, the 
teaching and licensing corporations may be held to 
have fulfilled their purpose. 

Even a cursory glance at the history of veterinary 
education, such as has been given above, should be 
sufficient to convince anyone that development has 
been both rapid and remarkable, and that this country, 
for long behind continental countries, has done its 
best—and not without success—to make up for lost 
time. 

The rapid and remarkable development has per- 
fectly naturally resulted in the institution of in- 
struction in subjects that could hardly have been 
dreamed of by our predecessors; and professional 
examinations have been multiplied and made complex 
in a manner that it is safe to say was not foreseen by 
the pioneers of the veterinary profession. But 
rapid growth is not wthout its dangers, and one of 
those attendant upon the repeated and continued 
expansion of veterinary education is that of losing 
sight of the fact that all the subjects of the student’s 
curriculum are related and inter-related, and that 
sound professional knowledge is the product of a 
blending—not necessarily in equal parts, but still a 
blending—of all of them. Stated quite briefly, the 
danger consists in a leaning towards keeping the 
various subjects—as it has been said in relation to 
medical education—-in “ water-tight compartments.” 
Exactly why there should be any such tendency is 
explicable, though not very briefly; but why the 
tendency should be fought against may be shown 
without undue tediousness. For, we may ask, 
what is surgery without anatomy, or medicine without 
physiology, or either without pathology? And 
what is physiology, the science of function, without 
anatomy, the science of form? Or what would 
pathology be without physiology, histology, and 
chemistry ? For convenience in teaching and for 
the purposes of examinations, it is necessary to make 
a measure of distinction between subjects, but any 
boundary line that is drawn is artificial, and should be 
frankly recognised as such. It is sometimes supposed 
that a teacher and an examiner will feel aggrieved 
if a colleague oversteps ever so little the imaginary 
confines of his subject ; but no reasonable teacher or 
examiner ever does really so feel. Indeed, the time 
has come when most are convinced that overlapping, 
which was formerly so much dreaded if not actually 
execrated, needs judicious cultivation by members 
of teaching staffs. 

A respectably strong case can be made for over- 
lapping from the point of view of both teacher and 
taught. It is good for the student to have the same 
facts placed before him by different teachers, who, 
naturally, view them from different points of view 
and in a different relationship. There are doubtless 
those who will contend that to be offered different 
opinions—possibly diametrically opposite—leads to 
confusion, and that the student carries away a feeling 
of uncertainty and doubt. There is some truth in 
this, but the evil, such as it is, is more than balanced 
by the good produced by leading the student, if of 
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average intelligence, to exercise his faculty of dis- 
crimination and judgment. Moreover, it is well 
that he should realise that, in professional matters in 
icular, rigid dogmatism is unhealthy. Once 
e fully realises this he will be more charitable as a 
graduate to the opinions of his fellow practitioners, 
and, conceivably, less liable to contribute to the 
displays that are not unknown in the Courts of Law. 
More evil arises from the establishment of narrow 
and rigid views than from the cultivation of liberal- 
mindedness. 

On the side of the teacher also it is good that he 
should not be persuaded—or persuade himself—that 
his opinions are all-sufficing, and to be accepted 
without question. It is perfectly natural that a 
teacher should regard his own subject as of tremendous 
importance. Indeed, a teacher who did not do so 
would be in danger of falling into a deplorable state of 
indifference and slackness. But at the same time 
it is essential that he recognise himself and his subject 
as a cog—though an indispensable cog--in the wheel 
of the educational machine. 

One is sometimes led to the conclusion that an ideal 
teaching staff, could it be afforded, would include at 
least two teachers for each subject : one who would be 
a rigid specialist, and another whose business it would 
be to keep facts in their proper perspective relative 
to other subjects, and especially to those that come 
later in the curriculum. 

The end has to be kept in view from the beginning, 
and the essential for a perfect curriculum is a skilful 
weaving of the educational warp and woof that shall 

roduce a fabric of even texture and lasting quality— 
or the public use. 

The end must bo kept in view from the beginning, 
and therefore the quality and soundness of both the 
warp and the woof must be narrowly scrutinised. 
This is emphasised here because sometimes a very 
real feeling of alarm is induced by an apparent ten- 
dency—it is hoped it is only apparent—on the part 
of many to be satisfied with a knowledge of the 
abnormal without having previously fully recognised 
the significance of the normal, and a desire to reach 
forward to the end without having firmly grasped 
fundamentals. Though the ice is thin, I cannot 
resist the temptation to say that the fault is not 
confined to the student, but is sometimes illustrated 
by the graduate who gives his whole thought to 
treatment without einilen to understand cause and 
effect, and who feels interest in the end-result—cure 
or death—without adequately appreciating the inter- 
mediate stages. But possibly here we have cause 
and effect. The student has been permitted to give 
less attention to fundamentals than he ought, and 
the graduate, naturally enough, confirms the habit. 
Whether this is true or not, it will do the teacher no 
harm to think it is so. 

So far as the student is concerned, the professional 
examinations might furnish a corrective. Though 
it is manifestly impossible to revert to the original 
form of examination and hold a single test embracing 
all the subjects of the curriculum, it is nevertheless 


possible to make the Final Professional Examination 
more comprehensive. There seems to be a growing 
body of opinion that it ought to include more of 
applied physiology, clinical pathology, and surgical 
anatomy than at present : all of these are fundamental 
subjects of the widest bearing, and without them no 
justifiable claim can be made to sound clinical 
knowledge. 

If the educationist has to endeavour to preserve 
a nice balance between and a judicious blending of 
the component subjects of the curriculum, he is no 
less concerned in the manner in which instruction is 
imparted. Those who have had an opportunity to 
watch the development of veterinary education during 
the past quarter of a century will probably agree 
that the greatest change that has taken place is in 
the direction of the gradual addition of laboratory 
and practical work. The didactic lecture has fallen 
from its high estate. This is all to the good, and it is 
safe to say that, as time goes on, laboratory and 
practical work will bulk ever more largely in the 
curriculum. There are those even who predict that 
the old-fashioned formal lecture will ultimately cease 
to exist. But, however strongly we may uphold the 
value of practical instruction, there is a good deal to 
be said for the retention—perhaps in a modified form— 
of the didactic lecture. In the first place it affords 
an opportunity, denied to the average laboratory 
work, for the teacher to impress his personality 


upon the student. By lectures the teacher can con- 


vey his own views in his own way and his own words, 
and can explain how he has arrived at these views. 
He can thus influence the mental outlook of the 
student. 

The spoken word, moreover, is sometimes necessary 
as an antidote to the printed word. There is an 
inherent failing in man to place wellnigh implicit 
faith in the accuracy of the printed page, and every 
teacher knows the difficulty there is in instilling into 
the student-mind the needful measure of healthy 
scepticism. Reading, furthermore, may quite easily 
induce a form of mental inertia, or at least lassitude, 
that leads the student to refrain from seeking first- 
hand knowledge. 

The spoken word, naturally, is used in connection 
with laboratory and practical work, but here a teacher 
has not generally the time needed for a detailed 
development of his thesis, nor is he inspired by a mass 
of listeners. Laboratory instruction, being addressed 
to one or two students at a time, is apt to become 
conversational ; and is not controlled by the herd- 
instinct of criticism that the teacher knows is usually 
very much alive in the lecture-room. 

But nothing herein stated must be regarded as for 
a@ moment contrary to the rightly accepted view that 
it is better for a student to see and do than to hear. 

Those who follow educational questions with any 
degree of closeness are fully alive to the difficulties 
that stand in the way of advancement ; but has not 
someone said that if man endures for a million years, 
he will neither lack obstacles nor the needs that 
make him overcome them. Difficulties do not 
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quench true aspiration. ‘“‘A man’s grasp must 
exceed his reach,” and those concerned in _ pro- 
fessional education are not likely to fail in the 
conception of their duty—which is two-fold. The 
teacher has a solemn duty to the student, who is of a 
susceptible age and plastic mind; and he has also 
a duty to the public. 

The true ethical reason for the existence of a pro- 
fession is not that the interests of its members may be 
safeguarded, but that the interests of the State may 
be protected. Rights and privileges are granted to a 
profession, but an adequate return is demanded. 
Rights and privileges carry with them obligations 
and duties. 

The ethical aim of professional education is not 
primarily the provision of an instrument by which 
members of a particular section of the community 
may lay up worldly goods; but the provision for the 
community of efficiently trained servants. Fortunately 
the two are not incompatible; for it so happens 
that the more efficient the public servant, the more 
likely is he to gain the confidence of his clients, and 
therefore the more likely is he to obtain a reasonably 
adequate recompense for his services. Hence pro- 
fessional education must ever be regarded from the 
ethical point of view, and its effects must be calculated 
not only as applicable to the profession for which 
prospective entrants are being trained, but also as 
being conducive to the benefit of the State. And 
the greater includes the lesser. 


Note on Diseases of Sheep In India.* 
By R. Branrorp, M.R.C.V.8., Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Cattle Farm, Hissar. 
(Reprinted from the Agricultural Journal of India) 


This subject has been suggested for discussion at the 
Conference, not because the writer has had much experience 
of sheep diseases, but because he believes that there is a 
large annual loss of sheep and wool, at any rate in parts of 
India, much of which could be prevented if (1) more veter- 
inary medical aid were available, (2) the sheep owners 
would avail themselves of it, and (3) the usual methods of 
diseases control adopted in more advanced countries could 
be applied. 

According to the census of 1914, the number of sheep in 
the Punjab was 44 millions ; this number had decreased to 
4 millions according to the 1919 census. In spite of the 
very poor grazing usually available in the plains of the 
Punjab, the number seems extraordinarily small. In the 
Cape Colony, not much larger than the Punjab, for example, 
there were over 16 million sheep in 1921. 

The small number and decrease may be partly accounted 
for by extension of canals and consequent decrease in 
grazing areas, but it seems reasonable to assume that 
heavy casualties are at least partly responsible. I[ think 
our discussion on diseases will support this view. 

In passing, with a view to emphasizing the case for more 
attention for sheep diseases, I would like to point out that 


* Submitted to the Second Meeting of Veterinary Officers in India, 
Calcutta, 1923. 


sheep in many parts of India, certainly in the Punjab, 
are valuable animals. They carry wool which has 
oscillated in value during the past few years between 4 
annas and 12 annas per lb. If properly looked after, they 
yield about 4 lb. of wool per year. Assuming 4 million 
sheep yield only 2 lb. per head at 6 annas per lb., the value 
is 30 lakhs of rupees per year. The amount could be 
doubled if we could control skin diseases. 

Mutton in most Punjab cities is now about 6 annas per 
lb. Punjab sheep in decent condition average about 40 lb. 
of mutton, so that even 4 annas per lb. a sheep is worth Rs. 
10 to the butcher. If the sheep are well looked after and 
fed, the mutton is of good quality. 

The sheep could easily be graded up to yield much more 
than 40 lb., but even at Rs. 10 each loss from disease soon 
runs into large sums of money. ‘The writer has not been 
able to discover any statistics from which he can give any 
estimate of the loss by disease. Putting it at the very low 
estimate of 5 per cent. (it is probably nearer 50), deaths 
from disease in the Punjab would be 200,000. If half 
could be prevented, a saving to the province of 10 lakhs of 
rupees would result. 

Internal parasites. So far as the writer’s experience 
goes, the most important disease, or rather parasitic in- 
fection, of sheep in the Punjab is infection by Hamonchus 
contortus, commonly known as the stomach wire worm. 
Certainly the flock on the Hissar farm has suffered more 
from this parasite than from any other ; this has happened 
in spite of the fact that Hissar is one of the driest districts 
in India, the average annual rainfall being under 14 inches. 
Long periods of drought are common ; for example, from 
5th August, 1920, till l0th June,1921, the rainfall amounted 
to less than one-tenth of an inch. Such conditions must 
be very uncongenial to the parasite, yet it was found in the 
stomachs of sheep, the deaths of which were attributed to 
pneumonia in May and June, 1921. 

No doubt the presence of canals accounts for its sur- 
viving in Hisssar. But if it can flourish in Hissar under such 
adverse conditions, how much more common must it be 
in other parts of the province and of India where conditions 
are favourable ? Statistics of casualties on the Hissar farm 
attributed to the parasite have not been given, as we 
invariably treat the flocks as soon as we discover the para- 
site, and they would give no jndication of mortality under 
usual conditions in India. The writer hopes, so far as this 
farm is concerned, eventually to get rid of the parasite 
altogether, by treatment on the lines recommended by 
the Union of South Africa Veterinary Department. 

Several drugs and methods of administration are 
recommended by the South African authorities. Copper 
sulphate in solution is the drug the writer generally uses. 
He has not found it difficult to train men to drench the 
sheep without untoward results. 

In South Africa, Hamonchus contortus is said to cause 
more losses among sheep and goats than any other interval 
parasite. The Veterinary Department there has done a 
great deal of work in connection with it, and has published 
many valuable papers on it in the “‘ South African Journal 
of Agriculture.” 

The next common parasite at Hissar is @sophagostomum 
columbianum, the cause of the so-called nodular disease of . 

the intestines of the sheep. Considerable losses are attri- 
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buted to this parasite in South Africa. It is not believed 
to be the cause of much loss to country-bred sheep in the 
Punjab. However, pure merinos imported from Australia 
to Hissar suffered very severely from it, and many died. The 
writer often found portions of the colon almost completely 
occluded by it. However, very severe lesions were also 
found in sheep which undoubtedly died from other causes. 

During the last four years the average number of sheep 
on the Hissar farm has been 500 ewes, 15 rams, and about 
300 weaned lambs. During this time only one or two deaths 
have been attributed to this parasite. The worm, however, 
ean generally be found if searched for at post-mortem 
examination. 

As regards internal parasites, any besides the above two 
are not of any economic importance in the dry parts of the 
Punjab. 

The alimentary canals of sheep are, however, fine fields 
for the parasitologist in the wet and riverine tracts. 
Colonels Walker and Baldrey, writing in the defunct 
* Journal of Tropical Veterinary Science,” both mention 
several parasites found by them while investigating a 
disease locally known as “Gillar.” This disease 
appears to be a veritable scourge. Ninety per cent. of 
sheep in affected areas are said to become infected, and 
90 per cent. of animals attacked die. Neither of the above 
investigators came to any definite conclusions as to which 
parasite was the cause of the disease, but both mention the 
finding of Hamonchus contortus, which ‘is capable of 
causing most of the symptoms described. 

Fluke is a source of heavy losses in the Himalayas and 
foothills. No case has hitherto occurred in Hissar, but the 
question whether there is any danger of this disease being 
spread by the agency of canals is worth inquiring into. 

External parasites. The only one that has given much 
trouble at Hissar is the scab parasite. The one or two 
outbreaks which occurred were, however, speedily stamped 
out by the usual dipping methods. 


There seems to be some difference of opinion as to the 
prevalence of scab in India. In addition to the outbreaks 
at Hissar, the writer has several times seen scabby sheep 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Cattell, when Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Baluchistan, reported that 
it was very prevalent there. 


Dr. Mollison, first Inspector-General of Agriculture in 
India, who was much interested in live stock generally, 
and wrote a volume on stock breeding for his Text-book of 
Indian Agriculture, however, writes as if he thought the 
disease was non-existent in the Bombay Presidency, and 
considering how largely sheep scab looms in the veterinary 
and agricultural literature of most other countries, it 
certainly seems to have received very little attention in 
this. It is hoped that discussion in this conference may 
add to our knowledge as regards its prevalence. Possibly 
the fact that Indian sheep are usually shorn twice, and 
sometimes three times, annually, may play some part in 
checking the spread of the disease. Anyway as we know 
that the disease does exist in India and realize the losses of 
and preventive measures adopted by other countries, it 
would probably pay India to adopt similar measures. 
But the Veterinary Department and the Police are not in 
the present state of their organization capable of supervising 


and enforcing such regulations as are enforced in other 
countries. 

Larve of @strus ovis are common in sheep all over the 
country. Irritation due to them may cause loss of con- 
dition, but they are not of much economic importance. 

Blow fly maggots in wet seasons are a source of very 
serious loss. Even at Hissar, when we get any rain in the 
monsoon period sheep require a good deal of attention if 
they are to be kept free from maggots. 

Microbic diseases. So far as the Hissar farm is concerned, 
pneumonia has caused far more deaths than any other 
disease. Pneumonia is a veritable scourge of young lambs 
in the cold weather, and generally seems connected in 
some way with malnutrition. For example, in young 
lambs, deaths are practically confined to the months of 
January and February. In these months grazing is 
generally scanty and the time for grazing is short, and 
ewes have very little milk. The lambs die at about three 
weeks old. Deaths cease abruptly in March, when the 
days get longer and grazing on canal banks, etc., improves. 
In older animals also outbreaks of pneumonia have always 
been seen at times when grazing was short, and the sheep 
in poor condition. Changing to better pasture or stall- 
feeding have proved the best method of treatment. I 
should like to note in passing that change of grazing and 
also changing the folds, if the sheep are folded or taken in 
at night, is generally worth trying if one is called to deal 
with any obscure outbreak in sheep. 

As regards young lambs dying in January or February, a 
simple way to deal with the problem is to arrange to have 
no births in the cold weather. Since the Indian custom of 
running rams with ewes all the year round was given up, 
losses in young lambs at the Hissar farm have been reduced 
to practically nil. Soon after the writer joined the farm, 
out of 90 lambs born in December, January and February, 
71 died of pneumonia. 

Anthrax is also the cause of a good deal of mortality in 
sheep. The bad reputation of East Indian wool at home 
tends to support this theory. Personally the writer has 
not had much experience of anthrax in sheep, as the Hissar 
farm was entirely free from this disease from the date the 
Civil Veterinary Department took it over in 1899 till 1920. 
In the cold weather of 1920-21 an outbreak of this disease 
in cattle was accompanied by a few deaths in sheep. One 
might suppose that under certain circumstances very 
serious casualties must sometimes occur. A full dis- 
cussion on this subject has, however, been provided for 
under another head in our agenda. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is very common in sheep in the 
Punjab, but as a rule seems even milder in indigenous 
sheep than cattle. It is, however, a very serious disease in 
sheep imported from countries free from the disease. 
Pure merinos suffer very severely, and several have died 
from this disease at Hissar. Mouth lesions were the most 
severe, with the tongues often so much swollen that they 
could not be retained in the animals’ mouths. 

Although a case of sheep pox has not come under the 
writer’s notice, it is a common disease in India. Imported 
merinos in an outbreak at Hissar, before I joined the farm, 
suffered severely. 

Foot rot is another disease from which losses are serious 
in some parts of India. 
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Rinderpest. Several outbreaks of rinderpest in sheep 
have been recorded in India, but the writer has never seen 
a case and personally believes that Indian sheep are highly 
immune. While he was at Muktesar, Holmes failed to 
infect two sheep experimentally. There were outbreaks 
on the Hissar farm in cattle in 1914, 1917, 1918 and 1920. 
The 1917 outbreak was particularly severe, and the infection 
was present on the farm for nine months; by that time nearly 
all the sheep on the farm were half or three-quarter bred 
merinos. One flock was running with and grazing with 
affected cattle, but no sheep was ever attacked. Most 
outbreaks in India are probably cases of wrong diagnosis 
by the veterinary assistants, and are generally parasitic 
infections in reality. 


The writer does not pretend to have mentioned all the 
diseases of sheep in India, or even in the Punjab. He 
claims to have mentioned some of the most important, 
and the losses due to them must cost this country many 
lakhs of rupees. He thinks it very striking in reviewing 
this list, which was made without any view to that end, 
how peculiarly suitable the conditions are for veterinary 
medical intervention. Wire worm, for example, is one of 
the few internal parasites we can reach with drugs. Over five 
million doses of their wire worm remedy were issued in 1921 
by the Union of South Africa Veterinary Department. 
Losses from many other parasitic infections could be 
diminished if more advice from our department were 
available and we could find listeners. I do not claim that 
Indian owners drive their sheep to graze in swamps, just 
because they like to have them die as some people seem 
sometimes to assume. In fact, the swamp is often the only 
place, at least in the Punjab, where there is anything to 
graze. Propaganda work and advice on such subjects are, 
however, very urgently necessary. 


Losses from external parasites are likewise amenable to 
treatment, although it is doubtful if much can really be 
done to check scab without compulsory dipping. 


We are, however, discussing legislation in connection 
with the control of disease under a separate head in our 
agenda. Personally, the writer does not think legislation 
is of much use unless it can be given effect to, and doubts 
if the average veterinary assistant could be trusted to 
supervise dipping. He once had it severely impressed on 
himself that a picked veterinary inspector from another 
province could not be so entrusted. 


The same remarks apply in a lesser degree to other 
diseases. Losses from pneumonia in famine times will 
always be heavy in areas subject to fodder famine, but it is 
certain that a great saving would result if ewes were not 
bred to lamb in the cold weather. 


There is a crying need for more veterinary education, 
both of the general public and the Indian graduate, in such 
economic problems. We want men who are not only 
capable of dipping a scabby sheep, but can also effectively 
preach the futility of dipping one sheep in a flock or one 
flock in an area. 


Mr. A. 8. Adams, of Dursley, has presented, for the 
second time, a hundred-guinea cup and the prize money 
(£35) in connection with the Berkeley Hunt point-to-point. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Next Wednesday the country will be going to the 
polls to record its vote, and though editorially we do 
not venture to trespass in the domain of party politics, 
we have a very distinct interest in the result of the 
election. The frequency with which elections have 
been forced upon the community during the last few 
years has not been to our advantage, because a 
change of Government only too often means a change 
of policy. It will take a year or more to arouse the 
interest of a minister in some measure which to us 
may be of very great importance. It may take 
another year for him to collect information on the 
subject and to hear the opinions of his permanent 
staff. It may take even another year for him to make 
up his mind as to whether he will (or perhaps whether 
his party will allow him to) take any useful action. 
It may well be, therefore, that long before he really 
gets to work on the subjects brought before him it is time 
for him to hand over his office to his successor. The 
only way to hasten matters is to bring powerful 
influence to bear from the right quarters. It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated to the public that 
influence is paramount. 

Only less disturbing than frequent elections is 
government by a minority, for the threat and the 
fear of a change are constantly in the air. Instead of 
government by mandate of the people, we have 
merely government by consent, with the consequent 
avoidance of all forms of legislation which may be 
termed controversial, unle&’s they are introduced for 
tactical or strategical party reasons. The last 
Government had only a very insecure term of office. 
For seven months the country has been wondering 
how long the ministry would be able to hold on to 
office. It is hardly to be expected that satisfactory 
work would be accomplished under such conditions. 
What is needed at the present moment is a strong 
and stable Government, which can proceed with 
confidence and without the constant fear that at any 
time it may be defeated owing to some minor dispute 
or disagreement in the House of Commons. We 
hope with all sincerity that the new Government will 
be elected with a strong and clear majority over all 
other parties, and so give to the country a little of 
that confidence which is so lacking at the present 
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time, and which is so very necessary if the industries 
of the country are to prosper. 

For ourselves, we hope the new Government will 
from the first take a lively interest in the subject of 
tuberculosis in animals and will have the courage 
to handle the problem with boldness and firmness. 
It is a matter of the greatest interest and importance 
to our profession, and one which this Association will 
lose no time in bringing once more to the notice of not 
only ministers but of every member of Parliament. We 
also hope that the new Government may take the 
necessary steps to appoint a veterinary staff to the 
Ministry of Health. Until this is done we shall 
continue to hear of veterinary matters being dealt 
with by medical officers ; and the astonishing indiffer- 
ence which has existed at the Ministry of Health 
regarding the veterinary profession and its potentiali- 
ties will not be satisfactorily overcome. 

There are still two or three days left, when every 
candidate is straining every effort to collect each 
doubtful vote. Let every veterinary surgeon, before 
he promises to give his vote, ask his candidate if he 
will support the prompt re-introduction of the Tuber- 
culosis Order. Let him do all he possibly can to get 
his candidate to support the aspirations of the veterin- 
ary profession and secure its proper recognition. It 
is by silence and apathy at these times that we stand 
to lose. “ Those that don’t ask don’t want” is a 
phrase that is readily used by both men and govern- 
ments. Let us show them not only that we can ask 
for what we want, but also that we mean to get it. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


OUTBREAK IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed 
at the end of last week on premises at Wymondham, near 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, four out of eight cattle 
grazing in a field being affected. The total stock on the 
premises is thirty-one cattle and ninety-two sheep. 

The animals among which disease exists are being 
slaughtered, as well as the stock in three contiguous fields. 
All the stock has been bred locally, and has been on the 
farm for about four months. There is no indication at 
present as to the possible origin of infection. : 

The usual restrictions have been applied to the area 
lying within a radius of fifteen miles of the infected place. 

The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was con- 
firmed, on October 20th, on premises at Tupton, near 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, two cattle out of a lot of five on 
the premises being affected. The total stock which it has 
been decided to slaughter in connection with this out break, 
including two cattle belonging to another owner, which 
have been in contact with the affected animals, is seven 
cattle and seventeen sheep. The cattle in which disease 
was found were some of a lot bought in Derby market, on 
the 7th instant, and, on the information available at the 
moment, there is grave suspicion that the disease may have 
existed amongst animals in that market. 

The Ministry has accordingly made an Order restricting 
the movement of cattle over an area of about fifteen miles 
radius from the scene of the outbreak, and in addition 
all the country within which animals are normally dis- 
tributed from Derby market to local purchasers. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Nerve Anastomosis in the Treatment of Local Paralysis. 
(CONTRIBUTED). 


In the British Medical Journal of 30th August, 1924, 
there is a paper by Sir Charles Ballance on the Results 
obtained in some Experiments in which the Facial 
and Recurrent Laryngeal Nerves were anastomosed 
with other Nerves. The communication was made 
to the Royal Society of Medicine on 27th June, 1924, 
and is of great interest to the Veterinary Profession. 

Sir Charles Ballance is a member of a team of workers 
which has concentrated upon the question of the 
application of nerve anastomosis in the relief of 
local paralyses in man. He first deals with facial 
paralysis, the study of which began in 1895, and then 
passes on to consider paralysis of the larynx. 

Some time before the War the effect of anasto- 
mosing the recurrent nerve to the vagus for the 
relief of laryngeal paralysis had been tried by him, 
though without success. This failure directed the 
attention of the experimenters to linking the recurrent 
with the descendens noni nerve (a branch of the 
lingual), but again success was not obtained. In 
both these cases stimulation of the main trunk above 
the junction resulted in active abduction of the vocal 
cord, proving that impulses were capable of being 
conducted through the anastomosis. As a_ result 
Sir Charles Ballance tells us: “ A remarkable change ° 
occurred in the appearance of the previously paralysed 
vocal cord; the inner border of the immobile cord 
was no longer concave and slack. It had regained 
tone and become straight and tense.” 

This recovery of tone in the vocal cord was a 
distinct gain, but the failure to produce abduction of 
the arytenoid cartilage led to other nerves being 
considered as a source of supply, and after due 
consideration the phrenic was selected for experiment. 
Four months after uniting the recurrent to the phrenic, 
both vocal cords moved equally in tranquil respiration. 
In six months the once paralysed cord moved more 
strongly than its fellow, and seven months after the 
operation the movement of the regenerated cord 
during respiration was “ excessive, almost violent.” 
Sir Charles Ballance says of this result: ““ You can 
imagine the feelings of Mr. Colledge (a co-worker) 
and myself when we first saw the movements of the 
vocal cords taking place in a normal manner, and we 
knew that the experiment was successful.” He then 
points out that the over vigorous movements of the 
cord were due to employing the whole of the phrenic 
nerve in the anastomosis instead of a part of it. Nerve 
impulses sufficient in strength to contract one-half 
of the diaphragm were poured into one-half of the 
larynx, and he accordingly says that the amount of 
nerve to be employed in order to furnish normal 
impulses to the dilator muscle of the larynx has 
yet to be decided. 

The conclusion is that recurrent laryngeal paralysis 
is curable by anastomosing the degenerated nerve 
with the trunk or one of the roots of the phrenic nerve. 
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[The employment of the phrenic nerve for 
enervating a paralysed larynx looks like bringing 
to a successful issue the operation of nerve anasto- 
mosis for the cure of “ roaring,” introduced many 
years ago by Major-General Sir Frederick Smith. 
It is evident that the spinal accessory nerve which 
he united to the larynx could not supply sufficient 
nerve impulses. The main trunk of the phrenic, 
as employed by Sir Charles Ballance, supplies too 
much. It cannot now be long before the question 
is satisfactorily settled.—-Kd. Record.} 


A Case of Pesta Gestation in a Mare. 


By DonaLp CampBELL, M.R.C.V.S., 
Rutherglen. 


The subject of this note was a Clydesdale filly, 
three years old, and due to foal on 5th June, 1921. 
She had been in good health until the day when I 
first saw her, 29th May, 1921. All that morning 
while in the field, she showed signs of pain, so that the 
owner thought labour was beginning, though the 
appearance of the external genitals gave no indication 
that foaling was imminent. Exploration of the vagina 
caused some straining, but the cervix was quite 
contracted. Temperature was normal, pulse 72, and 
respirations were hurried. The mare was put in a 
loose box, clothed, and treated with stimulants. 

During the two days following, though signs of 
pain were no longer apparent, the patient was in a 
very critical state, refusing food and water, passing 
no feces, sweating at the flanks, trembling, and much 
disinclined to move. After a time the trembling 
ceased, and was followed by a spasmodic twitching 
of the quarter muscles that caused the mare to dip 
her hind quarters in a manner reminiscent of a dog 
suffering from chorea. The temperature rose to 
103 F., the pulse, at its highest was 110, and respira- 
tions were about 40. Stimulants were continued, 
and linseed oil given. 

On Ist June the bowels began to move, and. free 
purging soon took place. The animal's condition 
improved rapidly, and on the 4th, one day before her 
book-time for foaling, I left her, comfortably well. 
I had explored the vagina every day, but the cervix 
remained closed. 

I heard nothing more of the case until early in 
December, when I was again called to see the mare, 
and I learned that she had never foaled at all. She 
had been at grass all through the summer and autumn, 
feeding well and keeping healthy, but gradually losing 
flesh, with the abdomen considerably distended. 
The day before my visit she had shown at intervals 
some dull pain, which continued with remissions for 
several days, unaccompanied, however, by any other 
serious symptoms. Again stimulants were given, 
and a waiting policy adopted. I suggested to the 
owner that he might break the mare in to work. 

I saw her occasionally between then and 8th March 
of the following year. During that time she became 
progressively thinner and the abdominal distention 
appeared to increase. Rectal exploration confirmed 
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the presence of a foetus, and it was determined to try 
if delivery could be effected, the mare by this time 
being quite valueless, though, apart from her ill 
condition she seemed in good health, Unsuccessfully 
I attempted to force a way through the cervix uteri : 
it remained closed, and I merely succeeded in pushing 
my hand through the roof of the vagina. Feeling 
along the peritoneal surface of the womb, I found the 
walls curiously inelastic to touch, and very friable. 
I advised the owner to have the mare destroyed. 

At the post-mortem examination, when the abdomen 
was opened, an enormous quantity of blood-stained 
fluid escaped. The uterus was chocolate-coloured, 
and adhering at parts to the abdominal wall, liver, 
spleen and diaphragm. The wall of the uterus was 
about }? inch thick, and practically no fluid was 
contained within it. There was a female foal, com- 
pletely developed and preserved, and in no way 
swollen, with a good coat of hair, denuded a little 
on one elbow and stifle where it rested on the dry wall 
of the womb; the bones of the foetus were quite 
firm, the hoofs strong and hard; all the pre-molar 
teeth were through the gums. The foetus weighed 
112 lbs. 

Assuming the owner to be right in his estimate 
that this mare shonld foal on or about 5th June, 1921, 
it will be seen that she actually carried the foal for 
twenty months. And there is little likelihood of 
error in his estimate, for another mare on the same 
farm was due to foal on the same day, and in fact did 
foal normally within a few days of it. 

What is the explanation of this very prolonged 
gestation? 1 surmise that the condition affecting 
the mare when I first saw her was a metro-peritonitis, 
causing either paralysis of nerve endings in the womb, 
or degeneration of the muscular coat, and so preventing 
the contractions taking place that would have resulted 
in expulsion of the foetus. 


An Unusual Cause of Death. 

By L. M.R.C.V.S., Nottingham. 

A few days ago a 17 h.h. mule was brought to me 
apparently dying. The mucous membrane of the 
gums was blanched, and his pulse was very weak. 
The skin was cold and clammy, and the animal gave 
the impression of having—-for example--a ruptured 
stomach, but in any case I gave instructions for his 
tackle to be taken off very quickly, and the door of 
the colic box bolted. He lay down and showed 
signs of pain, but I was unable to remain longer to 
watch him. 

On returning several hours later I was told he had 
died about ten minutes after my leaving. 

Post-mortem showed death to have resulted from 
hemorrhage of the bowel. 

A piece of beech twig, 5 inches long, jj of an inch 
in diameter at the thickest part, and a full § at the 
thinnest, was found 2 feet from the pylorus, with the 
sharp thin end penetrating the wall, but not perforating 
it. The stomach and bowels were full of blood ; 
indeed, all the blood of the carcase appeared to be 
in them. 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


A quarterly meeting of Council was held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
on Friday, 3rd October, 1924, the President, Mr. 8. H. 
Stocock, presiding. The following members of 
Council were present:—-Major J. Abson, D.8.0., 
T.D., F.R.C.V.S., Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
K.C.B., D.S.0., M.R.C.V.S., Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, M.D., D.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Prof. 
J. B. Buxton, M.A., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Mr. J. H. 
Carter, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. J. Clarkson, M.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. J. C. Coleman, M.R.C.V.S., Prof. J. F. Craig, 
M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Prof. 8. H. Gaiger, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. A. Gofton, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. R. Hughes, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. G. H. Locke, 
M.R.C.V.S., Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B., B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.8., LL.D., Mr. J. W. McIntosh, M.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.E., Mr. J. McKinna, F.R.C.V.8., Major-General 
Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S., Mr. 
W. D. Rees, M.R.C.V.S., Prof. J. Share-Jones, M.Sc., 
D.V.Se., F.R.C.V.S8., Major P. J. Simpson, D.S.O., 
T.D., F.R.C.V.S., Mr. T. F. Spencer, M.R.C.V.S., 
Sir Stewart Stockman, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. E. Alfred 
West, F.R.C.V.S., and Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, 
F.R.C.V.S. 

The Minutes, having been printed and circulated, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Apologies for absence were announced from Mr. C. 
Blackhurst, Mr. J. P. Howard, Mr. W. S. King, 
Mr. H. Sumner, Mr. J. Willett. 

The Secretary read the Obituary List: all the 
members of Council standing. 


THE LATE Mr. THATCHER. 


Sir Joun M’Fapyean : I desire to move a resolution 
with regard to the death of Mr. George Thatcher, 
the Solicitor to the College. He was not a member 
of the profession, but was connected with this college 
by ties which were closer, and lasted longer than in 
the case of any other person outside the members 
of the profession. Mr. Thatcher was appointed 
solicitor to the College in the year 1884, and he had 
thus held office for forty years. It is no exaggeration 
to say that during that period he rendered services 
of incalculable value to this Council and to the cor- 
porate body in general. This he did not only in the 
administration of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 
but also in connection with the different Bills that 
the Council promoted in Parliament, and the various 
applications which had to be made for the new Charters 
which were necessitated by the development of the 
profession. My own experience of the work of this 
Council goes back for more than thirty years, and I 
am sure I shall only be voicing the opinion of all the 
members who are here if I say that time only served 
to strengthen our respect for the soundness of Mr. 
Thatcher’s judgment, and for the wisdom in which 
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he guided us in all the affairs of the Council that 
involved any legal question. Although he did not 
belong to our profession he identified himself with 
the members’ interests, and his good nature and 
sincerity and unfailing courtesy compelled our respect 
and esteem for him as a man. The resolution which 
I desire to move is :-— 

* That an expression of our deepest regret at the 
death of Mr. George Thatcher and our high appre- 
ciation of the services which he rendered to this 
Council be recorded in our minutes, and that. the 
Secretary be requested to convey the Council’s 
sincere sympathy to Mrs. Thatcher and the members 
of her family.” 

The PrestpENT: We all endorse the words so 
ably uttered by Sir John M’Fadyean, and | ask you 
to carry this resolution in silence. 

The resolution was carried in silence: the members 
standing. 

Mr. R. V. THatcuer (Solicitor): I take this 
opportunity of tendering you my very heartfelt 
thanks for the very generous resolution you have 
passed to the memory of my esteemed father. I can 
assure you he always had the interests of the College 
at heart, and it is with feelings of great gratitude and 
pride that I have just listened to the words of the 
resolution. May I tender you again, on behalf of 
Mrs. Thatcher and the rest of the family, our very 
deep appreciation of your kindness. 

Admissions to Membership.—The SEcrETARY read 
the list of members admitted since the previous 
quarterly meeting. 

Correspondence.-The SEcRETARY reported the 
receipt of a letter from Major W. 8S. Mulvey, dated 
Ist July, 1924, thanking the Council for the vote of 
condolence passed at the previous meeting, on the 
death of the late Mr. W. J. Mulvey. 

The PrestpENT: Before we proceed to the Reports 
I must call your attention to By-law No. 18, in which 
you will see that no member shall speak more than 
once on any question, and I should like you to confine 
yourselves to that, saving of course, explanation or 
reply. We want to be expeditious with these Council 
Meetings. In Committee, I quite agree, we can get 
some useful information by speaking more than once. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. J. McKrnna read the following Report of the 
Finance Committee :— 


I. Chairman.—It was resolved that Mr. J. McKinna 
be elected Chairman of the Committee for the ensuing year. 

II. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Ill. Financial Statement.—The Treasurer submitted 
his Financial Statement, showing a balance in hand of 
£367 19s. 10d., and liabilities amounting to £119 19s. 6d. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s statement be 
approved and that he be authorised to pay the liabilities 
shown, together with monthly salaries, petty cash, gas, 
electric light, insurance, telephone, etc. 
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IV. Annual Fees—The Sub-Committee appointed 
on the 4th July to consider correspondence from members 
in arrear with annual fees, reported that they had held 
two meetings and considered all cases of arrears. The 
Sub-Committee recommend that the Secretary be author- 
ised to institute proceedings in eighty cases to recover the 
fees through the County Court, as provided by the Act. 

V. Local Secretaries—(a) It was resolved that an 
honorarium of £10 10s. Od. be paid to Major Baird in 
recognition of his services as Local Secretary for the 
D.V.S.M. examinations. 

(6) That the salary of the Local Secretary in Liverpool 
be increased to £15 15s. 0d. per annum. 

VI. Staff Salaries——The salaries of the Secretary, 
Registrar and Librarian, and of the Chief Clerk were 
considered, and it was resolved 

(a) That the salary of the Secretary, Registrar and 
Librarian be increased by £150 per annum as from Ist 
October, 1924, and by the further sum of £50 as from 
October Ist, 1925. 

(6) That the salary of the Chief Clerk be increased by £25 
per annum as from September 29th, 1924. 


Mr. J. McKinna moved that the Finance Com- 
mittee’s Report be received and adopted. 

Lieut-Colonel BrirTLEBANK : I second that motion. 

The Prestpent: It is now open for discussion, 
but if there is no discussion I will put the motion. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. A. Gorron read the report of the Examination 
Committee as follows :— 


I. Chairman.—It was resolved that Mr. A. Gofton be 
re-appointed Chairman of this Committee for the ensuing 
year. ‘ 

II. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

III. Reports on July Examinations.—The reports of 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners, Local Secretaries, 
and Delegates on the examinations held in July were 
received and approved. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to send 
letters expressing the thanks of the Council to those persons 
and institutions who had rendered assistance to the College 
in connection with the examinations. 

IV. Report on Fellowship Examination.—The Secretary 
reported that three entries had been received for the 
Fellowship Examination, but that the thesis of one can- 
didate had been rejected by the Examiners. In the 
remaining two cases the candidates were successful as 
follows :— 

Examination held on August l4th, F. E. Somer. 

Examination held on Sept. 10th, F. Grahame. 

V. Educational Certificates—(a) Educational certifi- 
cates Nos. 2827—2845, 2849—2852, 2857—2858 and 
2859—2867 were submitted and approved. 

(b) Certificates Nos. 2853 and 2854 were accepted in 
respect of the subjects Latin, French, and Mathematics, 
conditional upon the candidate presenting a separate 
certificate of equal standard in the subject of English. 


VI. By-law 62.—Two applications were received 
under the provisions of By-law 62, and it was resolved— 
That exemption under By-law 62 be granted in the follow- 
ing case : 

2839, Gunn, H., B.Se., Aberdeen (Chemistry, Zoology 
and Botany). 

VII. Applications for Exemption.—Applications for 
excmption from the Preliminary Examination were 
received from five military service candidates, and it was 
resolved—That the following be exempted from the Pre- 
liminary Examination on account of War Service and 
Educational Certificates supplied :— 

2822, Botus, P. H., 3l, Sub-Lieut. R.N., 
1915—1918. Diploma in Agric., Elsen- 
burg College, 8S. Africa. Testimonial 
from Marlborough College (3} years.) 

2847, McDonaLp, J. M., 31, War Service 10th 
August, 1915—16th June, 1919. Edu- 
cated Bellahouston Academy, Glasgow. 
H.M. Certificate. 

2856, TomLin, G., 43, Capt., M.C., War Ser- 
vice five years. Law Society’s Prelim., 
Eng., Maths., Latin, French. 

VIII. Medical Certificates—Medical Certificates were 
received from three candidates who were unable on 
account of illness to attend the examinations in July, and 
it was resolved that the examination fees paid by these 
candidates be held over to the December examination. 

IX. Concessions.—Applications were received from 
eighteen candidates who failed in one subject at the July 
examination for a special concession, on the grounds of 
War Service, excusing them from re-examination in the 
subjects in which they passed in July. 

It was resolved that the application be granted in five 

cases. 
X. Special Application.—An application was received 
from a candidate who was taken ill between the Written 
and Oral Examinations in July, for permission to pass to 
the next year’s course and to be excused re-examination 
in the subjects taken at the Written Examination. 

It was resolved that the application cannot be acceded to. 

XI. D.V.S.M.—Applications were received from six 
candidates rejected at the June examination fro the 
D.V.S.M., for a re-examination to be held in December 
next, and it was resolved— 

(a) That a re-examination be held in December at 
London and Edinburgh, at a date to be fixed by the 
President and Chairman. 

(6) That the general question of the ‘arrangement of 
centres of examination for the D.V.S.M. be brought up 
for further consideration. 

(c) That the following be appointed Internal Examiners 
for the D.V.S.M. for the London centre in the subjects 
mentioned :— 

Epizootiology, Veterinary Bacteriology and Proto- 
zoology—Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary Hygiene, Meat and Dairy Inspection, ete.— 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S. 

(d) That the candidates be informed that they will be 
required to attend a further period of instruction in the 
subjects in which they failed, commencing at the beginning 
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of the present term and lasting to the date of the examina- 
tion. 

XII. D.V.S.M. Exemptions.—Applications were re- 
ceived from four candidates to be exempted from the whole 
or part of the period of attendance required by By-law 
105 on the grounds of military service, and it was resolved 
that the application be granted in the following cases :— 

Hunter, S., Capt., late R.A.V.C., 4} years 
military service. Veterinary Inspector, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland. 

JEWELL, H., Capt., late R.A.V.C., 4 years 
service. Veterinary Inspector, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Northern Ireland. 

Rapacuiati, D. S., Major, late R.A.V.C., 
F.R.C.V.S., B.Se., 3 years’ service. 
Inspector Public Health Department, 
Egypt, 10 years. Director Serum Inst., 
Cairo. 

XIII. Application by the Students’ Representative 
Councils.—An application received from the Students’ 
Representative Councils was deferred to the next meeting. 

XIV. Teaching and Examination in Anatomy.—It 
was resolved that this matter be deferred to a Special 
meeting, to be held on Wednesday, January 7th, 1925. 

Mr. Gorton : I beg to submit that report and move 
that it be received and adopted. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I beg to second the motion. 

The PresipEent : The report is open for discussion, 
but if there is no discussion I will put the motion. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


The Secretary read the report of the Registration 
Committee. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBank: I move that the 
Council resolve itself into Committee to receive the 
Solicitor’s Report with regard to the question which 
was submitted. 

The PresipEnt : I was just considering the matter 
of procedure, and I think that we should receive 
and adopt the Minutes and then go into Committee. 
I should not put it to the meeting except the proposal 
was accepted. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirTLeBANk : I move that the report 
be received. 

Mr. R. Huaues: I second that. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I suggest that it will be 
necessary after that to go back into Council and adopt 
it, and subsequently it may be advisable to go back 
into Committee to decide on other things arising from 
it. There will be no disadvantage in receiving and 
adopting it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brirriepanx: I will alter my 
resolution to “ receive and adopt.” 

The Prestpent : If you propose the reception and 
adoption of the report it is then open to discussion, 
and at that stage we could go into Committee and we 
could resume in Council to carry the motion. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Does the discussion finish 
in Committee ? 

The PrestpenT: It need not do so. We can go 
back into Council and you can speak in Council. 


Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I thought there would be 
probably no difference of opinion about the recom- 
mendations made, but there might be a question of 
difference of opinion as to how we should proceed in 
certain cases after the adoption of the report. 

The Prestpent: There will be, undoubtedly. I 
think there will be some other little matter raised. 
I will adopt that course. Colonel Brittlebank proposes 
the reception and adoption of the report and Mr. 
Hughes seconds, and that makes the matter open 
for discussion, and if some gentleman will propose 
it we can go into Committee. 

Mr. McKinna: I propose that we go into Committee 
to discuss the report and mode of procedure. 

Mr. T. F. Spencer : I second that, Sir, 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the 
Council resolved itself into Committee. 

On the Council re-assuming :— 

The Secretary: The motion before the meeting 
is the reception and adoption of the report of the 
Registration Committee. 

The PrestpENT: It has been moved and seconded, 
and is open for discussion. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: There are some other 
matters in the report to be considered. 

The PresipentT: It has not been adopted yet. 
I will now put the motion for the adoption of the 
report. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The report is as follows :— 

I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

If. Cases.—No. 2090, Member, Conduct. 
was ordered to stand over. 

No. 2093, Witson, A. A., Member, Conduct. This 
member attended on a charge of unprofessional conduct 
in that, at the Thames Police Court on the 29th May and 
5th June last, he gave evidence in the case of a charge of 
cruelty to a horse which it was alleged, was not supported 
by the facts of the case, the charge being dismissed. 

Mr. Walter Frampton appeared for the complainant, 
and Mr. Laski appeared for Mr. Wilson. 

The following members of Council gave evidence in this 
case, but otherwise took no part in the proceedings :— 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Major-General Sir L. J. 
Blenkinsop, Major-General Sir John Moore, and Mr. J. 
W. McIntosh. Mr. W. 8. King also withdrew. 

After hearing the speeches, both on the charge and in 
defence, and the examination of witnesses, 

It was resolved that the Committee find Mr. Wilson 
guilty of conduct disgraceful to him in a professional 
respect. 

It was resolved that the solicitor be instructed to obtain 
Counsel’s opinion as to whether it is competent for mem- 
bers of Council who have given evidence at the hearing of 
@ case against a member to sit and vote as members of 
Council when the recommendation of the Committee 
comes up for consideration. 

No. 2133, Tatsorr, H. C., Member, Conduct. Mr. 
Talbott appeared to answer a charge of a breach of By- 
law 53 (iii); He was represented by Mr. McMahon. 


This case 
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After hearing Mr. McMahon and Mr. Talbott’s explanations 
it was resolved that the Committee find the charge proved. 

Nec. 2124, Lirrtx, W. E., Member, Conduct. This 
member appeared to answer a charge of unprofessional 
conduct in that he had, after the termination of his appoint- 
ment as locum tenens, attended a case of a client of his 
former employer and received a fee therefor. After 
hearing Mr. Little’s explanations, it was resolved that the 
explanations given cannot be considered satisfactory, 
and that the President be authorised to caution Mr. Little 
as to his future conduct. Mr. Little was thereupon re- 
admitted and cautioned by the President. 

The remaining cases were adjourned to the following 
meeting. 

The Prestpent : On the finding in the case of Mr. 
Wilson does anyone make a proposal ? 

Colonel BritTLeBaANnkK : I rise with a good deal of 
regret in this case to move a proposition, and it is 
this: That this Council, after due consideration 
of the case of A. A. Wilson, which is now before them, 
in the report which has been adopted, instead of 
adopting the extreme measures which are within the 
powers of the Council, will content themselves by 
passing a very severe vote of censure upon Mr. A. A. 
Wilson for his conduct in the case complained against 
him. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean : I beg to second that. 

The PrestpEnt : Perhaps the Secretary will kindly 
read the wording. 

The Secretary: It will read, I think: That instead 
of adopting the extreme measures which are within 
the power of the Council in this case, the Council 
content itself with passing a severe vote of censure 
on Mr. A. A. Wilson for his conduct in the case com- 
plained of. . 

Col. BrirTLeBANK : That is my motion. 

The motion was carried, sixteen voting for and 
none against. 

Mr. McKinna: I should like to know whether 
the vote of censure will be reported to the Home Office, 
because I think that is a necessary part of it. 

Colonel BriTTLEBANK: I beg to move that a 
notification be sent to the Home Office. 

Mr. Hueues: I will second that. 

The motion was carried. 

The Prestpent: The next case is that of Mr. 
Talbott. As a result of enquiry the Committee find 
the charge to be proved. 

The Secretary : Mr. Talbott is waiting in attend- 
ance. 

The PresipENT: Is there any motion in the case 
of Mr. Talbott ? 

Mr. Gorton : I beg to move that in this case the 
Council pass a severe censure upon Mr. H. C. Talbott. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosu : I will second that. 

The motion was carried, twenty-one voting for and 
none against. 

Colonel BritTLEBANK: I move that we go into 
Committee to discuss procedure. 

The Council then resolved itself into Committee. 

On the resumption of the Council Mr. Talbott was 
called in and addressed by the President. 


The PrestpEnt: Mr. Talbott, The Council duly 
considered your case so ably put by your counsel 
yesterday, and a certain amount of explanation given 
by yourself, but they are not satisfied that you carried 
on this business in a proper professional manner. 
The Council consider that. you have done extremely 
wrong in covering an unqualified practitioner, who 
is carrying on an infirmary. They wish to censure 
you, and advise you to be very careful in the future, 
because any repetition of that offence may necessitate 
your coming again before the Committee, and then 
the results may be more serious. 

Mr. Tatsorr: I am exceedingly sorry this has 
happened. I had not the slightest idea when I did 
what I did that I was doing anything against the 


profession, and I will take very good care that it, 


shall never happen again. 

The PrestpENtT: Have you any means of getting the 
unqualified person to remove the title of ‘‘ Veterinary 
Surgeon?” I[t is not your business, we know. 

Mr. Tatsorr: My name has been removed some 
time since, but the board has not been removed. 
Anything I can do or that you wish me to do, if you 
will kindly let me know I shall have great pleasure 
in doing at once. 

Mr. Talbott then withdrew. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


Dr. O. Cuarnock Brap.ey read the following 
report of the Parliamentary Committee, and moved 
its reception and adoption. 

Mr. J. H. Carter seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

I. Chairman.—It was resolved that Dr. Bradley be 
re-appointed Chairman of the Committee for the ensuing 
year. 

II. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

Ill. Civil Service Commission—Ministry of Agricul- 
ture.—A letter was received from the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission in reply to the enquiry addressed to 
the Commission with regard ‘to the recognition of the 
D.V.8S.M. Examination (see minutes of Council, April 
llth, 1924, paragraph 17.). 

It was resolved that the consideration of the letter be 
referred to the next meeting of the Examination Com- 
mittee. 

IV. Police Court Veterinary Evidence.—A report on 
the deputation to the Home Office (ree next page) on 
this matter was submitted, and it was resolved to 
recommend that the report be approved for publication. 

V. Reporting.—A letter was received from the Secre- 
tary of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
requesting permission for a representative of the Associa- 
tion to be present at Council meetings to make a report of 
the proceedings for publication in the Veterinary Record. 

It was resolved to recommend that the application be 
not acceded to, but that the Secretary be authorised to 
obtain a transcript of the shorthand writer’s notes for the 
purpose of publication. 
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Copy oF THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE DEPUTATION 
TO THE Home OFFICE. 


Sir John Anderson, accompanied by Sir Ernley 
Blackwell and Mr. Morgan, of New Scotland Yard, 
received, on the 24th June, a deputation from the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, consisting of 
the following members of the Council :—-Major- 
General Sir John Moore, Mr. W. 8S. King, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, Mr. 8. H. Slocock, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, together with Mr. R. V. Thatcher, 
solicitor. 

Sir John Moore explained that the Royal College 
was much concerned at the serious discrepancy 
between the evidence of the veterinary surgeon 
employed by the police and that of the veterinary 
surgeon appearing for the defence in prosecutions 
for cruelty to animals in the Metropolitan Police Court 
district. The discrepancy, which could not be 
explained away as being due solely to differences of 
professional opinion, was calculated to bring the 
profession into discredit, and the Council suggested 
that, to meet the difficulty, they should appoint a 
panel of representative veterinary surgeons, to 
whom the magistrate might, if he thought fit, refer 
cases where irreconcilable veterinary evidence had 
been given. 

Sir John Anderson pointed out that the exact 
meaning of the Council’s proposal was not very clear. 
If it were intended that the magistrate should delegate 
his responsibility for deciding between the conflicting 
evidence of experts to the panel appointed by the 
Council, there would be overwhelming objections to 
the proposal, which would constitute a new departure 
in the administration of justice. On being asked to 
state their proposal more definitely, Sir John Moore 
said that the suggestion was that an independent 
veterinary surgeon from the panel should be called 
in to advise the magistrate when there was a conflict 
of evidence. 

Sir Ernley Blackwell pointed out that in that case 
the independent surgeon so called in could not be 
of much assistance as, the question at issue being 
one of fact and not of professional opinion, the expert 
called in would be at the disadvantage of not havihg 
seen the animal until some time after it had been seen 
by the surgeons giving evidence for the prosecution 
and for the defence. Moreover, the police could 
not reasonably be expected, on a conflict arising, 
to incur further expenditure of public money in calling 
in another surgeon. The police were entitled to put 
their confidence in the bona fides of the practitioner 
employed by them, whose qualifications were recog- 
nised by the College, and, where there was a difference 
of opinion, it would naturally be for the dissatisfied 

y, and not necessarily for the police in all cases, 
to call further expert evidence to support his case. 

During the course of the discussion it was stated 
that the Council’s dissatisfaction was mostly directed 
at the evidence given for the prosecution in these 
cases. |Ajconcrete instance was quoted of a case 
where the surgeon appearing for the prosecution 


expressed the opinion that a horse was suffering 
from lameness to such an extent that it was totally 
unfit for work. The case was remanded and the 
defence produced further veterinary evidence that 
the horse was quite fit for the work at which it was 
employed, and the case was dismissed. The Royal 
College subsequently arranged for the horse to be 
examined by some of their members; and as a result 
of that examination the Council at present had under 
consideration the question of taking disciplinary 
action against the surgeon who gave evidence for 
the prosecution. 

Another case was quoted in which at the Thames 
Police Court the surgeon for the prosecution gave 
evidence that a horse had a sore on its back, and the 
defendant was convicted of cruelty. On the horse 
being subsequently examined, it was clear that there 
was no sore at the place indicated, and that there never 
had been such a sore. 

Mr. McIntosuH said that the defence was placed 
at a disadvantage in that, in certain districts, the 
surgeon called by the defendant was not allowed to 
examine the animal except in the presence of the 
surgeon employed by the prosecution, and that 
certain surgeons employed by the prosecution seemed 
to be set on securing a conviction. 

Sir Joun ANDERSON assured the deputation that 
there was no desire on the part of the police to obtain 
convictions honoris causa. The police were concerned 
to see that the law was not infringed, and it was their 
duty to institute proceedings when it appeared to 
them that the law was being broken. As regards 
the point made about the facilities given to the 
defence to examine an animal, he called their attention 
to the instructions to the police on this subject, con- 
tained in General Orders for the Metropolitan Police. 

With regard to the main difficulty of veterinary 
surgeons giving evidence which was not justified by 
the facts, Sir John Anderson said that that was a 
matter for the Royal College rather than for the Home 
Office. The College could do a great deal to mitigate 
this evil either by taking disciplinary action in 
suitable cases or by a general exhortation addressed 
to the profession explaining that their duty was not 
that of an advocate for either party. The police 
could not undertake to employ the services of only 
those veterinary surgeons recommended by the 
Council, but if there was any surgeon on the police 
list whom the Council was prepared to censure, and 
if the Council would inform the police accordingly, 
the police would certainly not employ any surgeon so 
censured, provided that they were at liberty to 
explain the reason to the surgeon or surgeons struck 
off the list. 

Sir John Moore thanked Sir John Anderson for 
receiving the deputation, and said that the Council 
would act on the lines indicated. The deputation 
then withdrew. 


Honours AND Prizes CoMMITTEE. 
Major-General Sir L. J. Buienxinsor read the 


following report of the Honours and Prizes Committee, 
and moved that the report be received and adopted. 
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Colonel} BrirtLEBANK seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 


I. Chairman.—It was resolved that Major-General Sir 
Layton J. Blenkinsop be re-appointed Chairman of the 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

II. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Ill. Fitzwygram Prize Award.—The report of the 
Auditors on the marks gained by the candidates eligible 
for the Fitzwygram Prize for the year 1924 was read, show- 
ing that Mr. J. G. Wricut, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, had obtained the highest number of marks, 857, 
and that Mr. F. Crowne, of the Veterinary College of 
Ireland had obtained the second highest number of marks, 
829. 

It was resolved that the first and second Fitzwygram 
Prizes for the year 1924 be awarded as follows :— 

First Prize, Mr. J. G. Wricur. 
Second Prize, Mr. F. Crowne. 

IV. Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Prize.—The Secre- 
tary reported that no entries had been received for the 
Jubilee Memorial Prize examination. 

V. Steel Memorial Medal.—It was unanimously re- 
solved to recommend that the Steel Memorial Medal for 
the year 1924 be awarded to Mr. A. Leslie Sheather, B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

VI. Steel Fund.—The Secretary reported that there was 
an accumulation of interest amounting to £84 in the Steel 
Memorial Fund, and he was instructed to purchase a 
further £100 of Consols to be added to the capital. 

VIL. Honorary Associates.—It was unanimously resolved 
to recommend that the following be elected Honorary 
Associates of the College :— 

Field-Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde, K.T., G.C.B., 
O.M., G.V.C.O., K.C.V.E. 

Field-Marshall The Earl of Ypres, P.C., K.P., G.C.B., 
O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. 


Sir Stewart Stockman: May I ask whether the 
Steel medal is to be presented or simply sent. I think 
it is well to raise it here now, as we shall not meet 
again for three months. 

The PrestpENT: On some occasions it has been 
presented. 

Colonel BrirrLeBANk : [ hope it will be presented 
here if that is possible. 

Mr. McKinna: I think there is a precedent for it. 
I propose that the recipient be invited to come to this 
Council, and that the medal be presented openly 
at the next meeting. 

The PrestpEnt: In January ? 

Mr. McKrinna: I think in January we shall have a 
full Council. I do not think the meeting that is 
to be called in a fortnight’s time is the time to do it. 

Major-General Sir L. J. BLenkrnsop : I second that 
motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The PrestpEnt : Following on the recommendation 
of the Committee I have the honour of moving from 
the chair that Field-Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde, 
K.T., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.0., K.C.1.E.; and Field- 
Marshall The Earl of Ypres, P.C., K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 
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G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G., be elected Honorary Associates 
of this College. et 

Mr. T. F. Spencer : [ will second that. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Gorton: Further arising out of this report 
and the motion which has been just carried I should 
like to ask whether these diplomas for the Honorary 
Associateship will be presented in public by the 
President, who would attend on the gentlemen in 
question, or are the diplomas merely to be sent by 
post ? 

Mr. McKinna: I think you will have to consult 
the convenience of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Gorton : If I might put a motion it would be 
to this effect, that these gentlemen be invited to 
attend, if they can with convenience do so, at one of 
our Council meetings for the purpose of having these 
diplomas presented to them. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: I beg to second that 
motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Pusuication, Liprary AND MuseUM CoMMITTEE. 


Colonel BritrLeBaNk read the following report 
of the Publication Committee, and moved its reception 
and adoption. 

Mr. Anson: I second that. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


I. Chairman.—It was resolved that Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank be re-appointed Chairman of the Committee 
for the ensuing year. 

II. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

III. Presentations to Library.—The Librarian reported 
that since the previous quarterly meeting the following 
presentations had been made to the Library :— 


PRESENTATIONS TO LIBRARY. 


By Mr. Do.uar. 
150 volumes. 
By Mr. Maya... 
Books, Periodicals and Pamphlets. 
By Mr. G. B. Hoven. 
The Anatomy of the Elder-—-M. Blochwich—1677. 
By Dr. C. O. JENSEN. i 
Meddelelser fra den Kgl. Veterinaer- og. Landbo- 
hojskoles Serumlaboratorium, Copenhagen, Nos. 1— 
88. 
REPORTS. 
Veterinary Department, Uganda, 1923. 
Veterinary Department, N. Nigeria, 1921, 1923. 
A.V.S. in India, 1922—23. 
Agricultural Experimental Stations, Louisiana Uni- 
versity, 1923. 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Southern Rhodesia, 1923. 
9th and 10th Reports, Director of Veterinary Educa- 
tion and Research, Union of South Africa, 1923. 
Preliminary Report of the Fly Survey of the Punjab, 
with special reference to Surra, H.E. Cross. 
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Reprints, BULLETINS, Erc. 
* Dominion of Canada, Experimental Farms, July, 1924. 
8. Africa Department of Agriculture, Kemp Fibres 
in Merino Phosphorus in the Live Stock Industry. 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, Winter Rations, 
Meadow Death Camas as a poisonous plant. 
R. Inst. Sup. di Medicina Veterinaria di Torino 
Le Cavita paranasali dei bovini. Sul nucleo 
accessorio del nervo abducente in aleuni Uccelli 
e Mammiferi. Dr. L. Preziuso. 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 
The External Morphology and Bionomics of the 
Commonest Indian Tick (Hyalomma Aigyptium) 
M. Sharif. 
Guide to Farm Experiments and Demonstrations, 
Leeds University. 
Erc. 
N.V.M.A. Annual Congress, Aberdeen, 1924. 
Zoological Society, London, 1924, Part 1, per H. C. 
Wilkie, Esq. 
Highland and Agricultural Society, 1924. 
CALENDARS. 
University of Madras, 1924. 
College of Preceptors, 1924—5. 

Tt was resolved that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded 
to the respective donors. 

IV. Cataloguing.—The Librarian reported that during 
the past quarter the work of cataloguing had been in 
abeyance, owing to pressure of other business. 

It was left to the Librarian, in consultation with the 
President and Chairman, to arrange means for carrying 
on the work of completing the catalogue. 

V. Register, Titles and Additions.—The Secretary 
submitted a list of titles and distinctions appearing after 
the names of members in the Register. He was authorised 
to insert all University degrees, and in addition all recog- 
nised military titles and decorations, and the following 
distinctions, F.R.S., F.R.S. Ed., and F.R.1.A. 


VI. Museum.—The question of the continuance of 
the Museum was raised, and it was resolved that the 
matter be referred to the Committee at its next meeting. 


APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL SECRETARIES. ' 


The Secretary: The next matter is the appoint- 
ment of Secretaries of the Board of Examiners in 
Scotland, Liverpool and Ireland. I have received 
information from the gentlemen holding these offices 
that they are willing to accept re-appointment : 
Major Archibald Baird is the Local Secretary for the 
examinations held in Scotland ; Mr. Christopher Jones 
is Local Secretary for the examinations held in Ireland ; 
and Mr. E. L. Butters is Secretary for the examinations 
held in Liverpool. 

Mr. Asson: I move that those gentlemen be 
re-appointed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


SprctaL Sus-CoMMITTEE RE ADJOINING BUILDING. 
Mr. McIntoss read the report as follows :— 


The Special Sub-Committee appointed by the Council 
(4th July, 1924) to watch the building operations on the 
adjoining site, beg to report that they have held four 
meetings (July 16th, July 2lst, August 6th, September 
2nd), and have agreed with the owner of the adjoining 
property on the following matters :—- 

1. The adjoining owners to remove the whole of the 
wall on the east of the area at the back to ground level 
and to substitute suitable spiked iron railings. 

2. To face the wall of the new building, facing the east. 
side of this building, with white glazed bricks, between 
the first and third girders. 

The above to be carried out free of charge. 

3. To lower the south wall of the area to the level of the 
door lintel, to remove the door and block up the doorway, 
replacing the cheval de frise. ‘To make a new doorway 
into Yorkshire Grey Yard from the cloakroom, to refix 
the old door frame and door on the outer side and to 
provide a new inner door of similar pattern to other doors 
in the building. The estimate for this work is £30 7s. Od., 
which the Sub-Committee have accepted. 


Mr. McIntosu : I move the reception and adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. Carter : I beg to second that. 

Mr. McKrnna: I should like to give my thanks to 
the Committee for their valuable report, which has 
been rather important. 

Mr. West: I should like to support that. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was 
carried unanimously, coupled with a vote of thanks 
to the Committee. 


Notices oF Morion. 


Sir Joun M’Fapyean : I have two notices of motion 
I want to give. I have to give notice of my intention 
to move the following: First, “That the second 
sentence in By-law 59 be deleted and cease to have 
effect after the 3lst January, 1925.” The second 
sentence of the By-law is rather a long one, but it 
deals with the granting of concessions on account of 
war service, and the intention is to stop these conces- 
sions at the date mentioned. The second notice of 
motion I desire to give is: “ That a Steel Memorial 
Medal be awarded in October, 1925.” 

Mr. J. C. Coteman: I beg to give notice of the 
following motions: (1) That a Selection Committee 
be appointed with instructions that all members of 
Council should be selected to serve on not less than 
two and not more than three of the Committees of 
the Council of the R.C.V.S., excluding the Registration 
Committee, and the report to be submitted to the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. for approval.” 

(2) “That no member be elected to serve on a 
Committee for more than three years in succession 
unless by the unanimous vote of the Council it be 
deemed ni in the interests of the College.” 

(3) “ That in By-law 45, line 4, the word ‘ and’ 
between ‘ Parliamentary’ and ‘General Purposes’ 
be deleted and the letter ‘a’ substituted.” 

There being no other business the Ordinary Meeting 
of Council was concluded. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Lincolnshire and District Division. 


INFORMAL Discussion AT LINCOLN. 


As a refreshing departure from the routine con- 
sideration of prepared papers, the practice of the 
Council of the Lincolnshire District Division in 
setting aside a proportion of the meetings as oppor- 
tunities for the informal discussion of matters of 
general and clinical interest to the members is, 
perhaps, worthy of notice by other divisions. An 
afternoon spent in this way never fails to add its 
quota of useful information gained to the pleasure 
of the meeting, which is in itself an adequate return 
for the trouble taken to support the President. 
Thus, the meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division, held at the Albion Hotel, on Thursday, 
October 9th, was assured of success, but no member 
of a division can afford to miss the interesting time 
guaranteed by the appearance of item “ informal 
discussion ” upon the agenda paper. 

The Presipent, Mr. W. W. Lang, occupied the 
chair, and there were also present, Messrs. C. Hartley, 
T. Hicks, A. J. Hines, A. D. Lalor, G. Lockwood, 
KE. Porter-Smith, H. C. Reeks, Senior, and H. Walpole, 
together with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. C. Reeks, 


Junior. 


The PresipENT pointed out that the last meeting 
of the Division was virtually held at Cambridge, as the 
Division was represented, at the invitation of the 
Kastern Counties Division, by a large number of 
members on the occasion of the visit paid by the 
latter body to the School of Agriculture at Cambridge. 
He therefore moved that the minutes of that meeting, 
as published in the Record of September 27th, be 
adopted as the minutes of the previous meeting. 
He wished to take the opportunity, which had not 
arisen at Cambridge, of expressing their very hearty 
thanks to the members of the Eastern Counties 
Division for enabling them to enjoy the very greatly 
appreciated facility of accompanying them on their 
visit to the School of Agriculture. They had seen 
and heard many things which possessed the very 
greatest interest for them and they had thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. 

The proposition in regard to the minutes was 
approved and the President’s thanks cordially 
endorsed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Apologies for unavoidable absence were announced 
from Mr. ‘Tl. Knowles (Wisbech), F. L. Gooch (Stam- 
ford), Bindloss (Long Sutton), and Hall (Daventry). 

On the proposition of Mr. Hicks, seconded by the 
PRESIDENT, it was agreed that a message of sympathy 
be sent to Mr. Cooper, of Saxilby, who is dangerously 
ill. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. 
requesting the division to call a meeting of the Veter- 
inary Inspectors in its area, with a view to agreement 
being reached as to the scale of fees which should be 


payable by local authorities for inspection under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts. The divisions were 
requested to forward the results of their deliberations 
to headquarters, in order that the pressure of the 
whole association might be brought to bear upon the 
County Councils Association, who had _ hitherto 
ignored every attempt made by the Association to 
get them to move in the matter. 

Tt was decided that, as with one exception all the 
members present were veterinary inspectors, the 
question should be discussed forthwith, the holding 
of a special meeting of veterinary inspectors being 
deemed unnecessary. 

Mr. Portrer-SmitH opened the discussion by 
remarking that that was a matter which had been 
previously considered by the division and no action 
was then taken, as it appeared that no settlement 
could be reached as to an agreed scale of fees which 
would be likely to be endorsed by all local authorities 
with whom they were concerned. 

The Presipent: We were all acting more or less 
on our own, but now we have the “ National” be- 
hind us it is time for us to act as a body. 

The Secrerary read a supplementary letter from 
the “‘ National,” explaining in greater detail the 
course it was proposed to take and the reasons for 
its adoption. 

Mr. Reeks, Senior: I was the means some years 
ago of setting an increase in the fees paid in our own 
district and I do not want to stir up any more mud, 
Certainly the fee I get for attending the market is 
ridiculously low, but taken as a whole—and with 
other work- the payment is suitable to me. But 
if it is the will of this Association that I should 
approach the committee, I am prepared to do so. 
It seems to me that unless we all rouse ourselves 
and do as the “ National” says, sending in the fees 
we are at present obtaining from our local authorities 
and our united recommendation as to what we agree 
that they should be, we can do nothing. 

Mr. Hines: | am the inspector for Grimsby, but 
my remuneration is on a rather exceptional basis. 
I get a salary for the inspection of the town, which 
includes the docks, and is therefore quite a good fee to 
give, and I am not grumbling about the fees. 

Mr. Hicks: In Kesteven, for a case of anthrax 
you get £1 1s. Od., and 9d. a mile each way,{plus six- 
pence for every certificate. I think we should go 
for the maximum. ; 

The Prestpent: Has anyone any suggestions to 
make as to the scale of fees? I think Mr. Hicks’ 
suggestion is a good one that we should settle upon 
the highest fees that are paid as those which we 
wish to be adopted by our local authorities, and 
advise the ‘“ National” accordingly. 

Mr. Hicks therefore moved: ‘ That this meeting 
of veterinary inspectors, incorporated in the meeting 
of the Lincolnshire and District Division, held at 
Lincoln, on October 9th, agrees to adopt the highest 
scale of fees now in operation in the country, as that 
which the local authorities in its area should be asked 
to pay for veterinary inspection. 

Mr. Porrer-SmitH seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 
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The Secretary read a further communication from 
the N,V.M.A., bringing to the notice of the division the 
terms of the following resolution which had been 
submitted to the Annual General Meeting by the 
Western Counties Division and which had been 
ordered to be circulated for the consideration of every 
dviision. “ That we, the members of the Western 
Counties Division of the N.V.M.A., consider that 
the time has arrived when veterinary surgeons should 

shows.” 

The PresipEnt : I think there is no doubt that we 
should be paid, but the point is, can these shows 
afford to pay us? It would be impossible, for 
example, for one to be paid for one’s services at the 
Scunthorpe dog show; and of course at these shows 
the officials all act in an honorary capacity. 

Mr. Lator: I do not think that dog shows interest 
us much in Lincolnshire. (Laughter). 

Mr. Porter-Smitu proposed that the letter lie on 
the table, and Mr. Hartiey seconded. This course 
was agreed to, 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The PgestpEent opened the informal discussion with 
the following remarks: As you all know, the first 
meeting of this year was the joint meeting with the 
Eastern Counties, to which I have previously referred. 
There was nothing said there in reference to our 
division, and I must first of all thank you very much 
indeed for having elected me as your President. 
It is the highest honour that you can convey; I 
value it highly and I gladly accept it. (Applause.) 

The meeting at Cambridge, on July 10th, was 
a great success, and I am very indeed that 
spite such obstacles as the long distance and the 

eterborough show. Everyone present was delighted 
with that meeting and we are indeed grateful to the 
Eastern Counties for their invitation, (Hear, hear.) 
We were also delighted to go round with Professor 
Buxton and his staff, who spared no pains to make our 
visit there a most informative and in ing occasion. 
I wish to say something about the “ National” 
meeting. A new d was made this year, 
in the respect that all the names of the members of 
the “ National” were published in the Congress 
Handbook and those who get that will know who are 
in the “ National” and who are not. As you all 
know, Mr. Gooch and myself have just returned 
from ae ee we attended the “ National ” 
meeting. I ly must say that I am very, v 
annual congress of our parent body—to fail to do so 
is, J am convinced, their loss every time. 

Next year the congress is to be held at Cambridge, 
and there can be no excuse for non-attendance, 
except for reasons of illness or something of equal 
gtawity. Members of this division will be asked to 
serve upon the Provisional Committee, and it will 
be up to us to help the Cambridge people as much as 
we possibly can. We had an excellent time at 
Aberdeen. One cannot go to the annual meeti 
of the “ National” without being not only im 


with, but inspired by, all that is going on. One 
finds out that one’s professional outlook is not 
bounded by a calving case on the one hand and the 
castration of a tom-cat on the other. (Laughter 


and applause). 
THE PRODUCTION OF CLEAN MILK. 


Next year, in September, the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidated) Act of 1914 comes into operation 
again. In Scotland they have determined that 
the work should be done by whole-time inspectors ; 
in England the work may be done by them or by 
local men. You have probably read a letter, 
recently written by Mr. Kerr in the Record, to which 
no one has ever replied. I do think that it is the 
birthright privilege of the practitioner that he should 
be asked to undertake this work. (Hear, hear.) We 
all know to what an extent practice has been reduced 
by the diminished numbers and increased health of 
our equine patients, and it appears almost as if 
one requires a double area of practice to what one 
did in former days to make a living. If we get 
tubercle-free herds there will be less work than ever, 
and, with so many of us unable to educate our children 
as we should like and finding ourselves in an impe- 
cunious position altogether, we must stand out for 
our right to do the work in connection with the 
Milk and Dairies Consolidated Act. 

Mr. Porter-SmitH: Does the Consolidated Act 
do anything to make it compulsory that milk should 
be sold from tuberculosis-tested cows ? 

Mr, Hartiey; It is complimentary to the Tuber- 
culosis Order, and is @ matter of examination for 
clinically-diseased animals. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hartley expressed his emphatic 
opinion that it was a commercial proposition for a 
man to produce Grade A milk, but that the pro- 
duction of Certified milk was in a very different 
economic category. 

The Presipent: I think Mr. Brown, here, of the 
“National,” can confirm my assertion, based upon 
what I read in the Record, that at the Royal Counties 
meeting at Reading it was definitely stated that the 
production of Certified milk was a financial pro- 
position. 

Mr. Brown : It was so stated by the Principal of 
the Research Institute in Dairying there, but they 
had created a demand for their Certified milk by a 
comprehensive propaganda in the district. It is a 
matter of educating the people as to the superior 
value of the milk, and we have a long way to go. 

Mr. Porter-Smirx : This Certified milk production, 
desirable as it undoubtedly is in theory, will not be 
taken up, in my opinion ; it cannot be done by the 
ordinary farmer. The President says it is negarded 
as a financial proposition ; it is not, unless.a man is a 

ig farmer. 

. Lator: I think they can make it pay. They 
buy cows subject to the test—if the cow does not 
pass she is not kept. A rejected cow, in any case, 
can always be sold to a dealer at a market price ; 
there is no difficulty in getting rid of it. 

Mr. Hartupy: Grade “A” milk, though of course 
not to be compared with the “ Certified,” is a great 
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advance on the ordinary milk. It is quite a feasible 
proposition for any tenant farmer to sell it. I 
should say that a man who has thirty good cows 
can switch off from the production of ordinary milk 
to that of Grade “A” at a capital cost of not more 
than £100, presuming he has got a good water supply, 
which is absolutely essential. The chief items of 
expense are the bottles and the labour. It is a very 
satisfactory product; of the 1,800 bottles of milk 
which have come into my hands, none has gone bad 
within twenty-four hours. A friend of mine supplies 
it and he had a bacteriological count taken of the milk 
a fortnight before he got going upon its production, 
and it was, in the terminology of the laboratory, 
“too enormous to count’’—that is, the description 
given of a sample containing more than one million 

ia per c.c. The last count he had taken 
yielded only 300 bacteria per c.c., a truly astounding 
reduction. In the production of Grade “ A” milk, 
one is allowed 100,000 per c.c. 

Mr. Hines: They are selling a great deal of pas- 
teurised milk in Grimsby, which is beginning at the 
wrong end. 

The PresipENnT: It is cleaning a dirty thing, and 
as such, the process should not be countenanced by 
the veterinary profession. 

The meeting went into committee while various 
matters concerning the testing of cattle for tuberculosis 
were discussed. 

Ezhibit—Upon the resumption, 

Mr. Porter-Smitu showed an interesting exhibit 
in the cast wall of a horse’s hoof, representing what he 
described as the biggest break he had ever seen in a 
foot. The most interesting thing about the exhibit 
to him was that there- was plenty of hoof remaining 
after the breaking off of such an enormous piece, 
which carried the whole of the shoe. The sensitive 
laminee were quite unaffected, as were even the deeper 
layers of the horny laminew. The subject was a 
seven-year-old horse. 

Election of New Members.—-Messrs. J. Runciman 
(Cambridge) and J. A. French (Long Sutton) were 
unanimously elected members of the division. 

The President took the opportunity, prior to the 
close of the proceedings, of going through the R.C.V.8. 
Register to correct the entries which concerned the 
members of the division. 

Harry C. Reerxs, Junior, Hon. Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Diary of Events. 
Oct. 3lst—Meeting ot the Lanchashire Division at 
Manchester. 
Nov. 6th—Central Division Annual Dinner at the 
Trocadero. 


About eighty veterinary surgeons, members of the 
Midland Division, and their friends met last week at 
Weybridge, where they visited the laboratories and 
experimental station of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
As showing the interest aroused, it may be men- 
tioned that men came from such distant places as 


Bangor, Denbigh, Wigan and Derby in the north, 
and from Folkestone, Brighton and mpton in 


the south. A large party came in a special coach 
from Birmingham and District. The “ Midland” 
may well be proud of its unrivalled position in the 
provinces as the most successful veterinary association. 
Four new members were elected at Weybridge. 

Sir Stewart Stockman was indefatigable in his 
efforts to make this meeting most enjoyable and 
instructive. He seemed tireless, for not only did 
he give a most interesting address, but personally 
conducted groups of sightseers all over the establish- 
ment and the grounds, describing the most interesting 
features of the cases and diseases under investigation. 
All the other members of the staff (who wore white 
coats for identification purposes) were also most 
courteous and anxious to give all possible information, 
and we know that all the visitors were very grateful 
for their kindly reception. These large meetings do 
an infinite amount of good, and particularly in that 
they bring about a better spirit of understanding 
between men living long distances apart, and none 
the less amongst men who are neighbours, and yet 
who have little opportunity of meeting away from 
their practices. 

Budapest Veterinary Academy has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Veterinary Sciences, honoris 
causa, on Sir John M’Fadyean, Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College. 

Both the Midland and the Mid-West and South 
Wales Divisions (which, by the way, held a meeting 
at Cardiff last week) have given a useful lead on the 
question of the fees paid to veterinary inspectors. 
Both Divisions are holding meetings specially to 
consider these fees and to formulate some definite 
scale which they can recommend the Association to 
adopt as a minimum. The “ Mid-West” is calling 
a meeting in a month’s time and is inviting every 
veterinarian practising in the area of the Division to 
attend, and especially those men who hold any appoint- 
ments. Every member will be requested to bring 
with him the scale of fess adopted by his local or 
county authority. 

If every Division would take action like this, and at 
once, the Association would soon be in a position to 
get a proper universal scale adopted by the whole 
country. At the present time we have heard of little 
having been done as yet by the Divisions in response 
to the request of our Council. No report has been 
sent to the Secretary, and it would appear that some 
of the men in the provinces have become so dis- 
heartened as to apathetically acquiesce in whatever 
their local authority cares to do with them. It is time 
we pulled ourselves together and made an effort on 
our own behalf. 

We hear that the R.A.V.C. “Old Comrades” 
Annual Dinner is to be held at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street, at 7 p.m., on November 28th, at which 
a large gathering is expected. Will members who 
intend being present kindly make a note of the 
date ? 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Society of Medicine 
will be held at the Hotel Victoria, at 7-30 p.m., on 
November 26th. No application for tickets will be 
received after November 12th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Strychnine Poisoning in Cats. 
To Eprror or VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I was glad to see;some comment upon the{feclinical 
note I recently contributed under the above heading, 
and more particularly gratified to note that although the 
criticism was destructive, it was not offensive—as unfor- 
tunately has too often been the case in the past. After I 
had posted that article to the Record, I myself felt some 
misgivings as to the correctness of the diagnosis. Thus I 
am not in the least surprised that my findings should 
have been challenged ; but without seeking to justify them, 
I must in all fairness mention that I was enjoying an 
unusually busy period, and doubtless was at fault in not 
bestowing greater consideration upon the details of the 
cases before arriving at a decision. One might ask, 
“Why, then, did I write ?”" My reasons were several. 
First, the cases were unusual inasmuch as I thought 
strychnine was the cause of the trouble, and that strychnine 
poisoning in the cat is rare Secondly, I was in some 
doubt as to the real nature of the cases; and, lastly, I 
consider that far more clinical material appertaining 
to the diseases of cats should be contributed, in order to 
enhance our knowledge of their intricacies. I believe 
that if notes were more frequently compared by those 
who engage in feline practice, many unquestioned diagnoses 
would be found at fault. However, this is rather beside 
the point. Mr. Livesey has not offered any suggestion 
as to the probable cause of these illnesses, but he asks 
why I arrived at a conclusion of poisoning by strychinine. 
Had he seen the extraordinary and agonised contortions 
of the red cat, he might not, perhaps, have asked this 
question. The convulsions were exactly similar to those 
which I have seen associated with strychinine in dogs, 
and in the absence of any observable symptom (while in 
my hands) suggestive of some other pathological condition, 
the idea of poisoning became fixed and uppermost in my 
mind. The facts, too, that the animals had been sick off 
and on for three days, and that there was no evidence of 
poison having been laid down, did not seem to negative 
the diagnosis, because | would expect a poisoned cat to be 
nauseated, and because I know that cats may pick up 
small daily doses of strychnine by eating beetles and other 
vermin. Nor is death necessarily an immediate result of 
consuming strychinine, unless the latter is in sufficient 
quantity. Mr. Aggarwala, in his comment, says: “ Of 
course, if closely interspaced repeated over-doses of a 
mixture containing strychnine or nux vomica had been 
»rescribed and administered one could, perhaps, 

inclined to recognise the symptoms of poisoning by that 
drug due to cumulative effects.’ 

Precisely ! And [I had no means of knowing that 
repeated doses had not in fact been administered by 
vindictive neighbour, or partaken of as above described. 
What, to my view, does seem to negative my diagnosis was 
the fact that one cat had a temperature and a post-mortem 
finding inconsistent with poisoning by strychnine. 

I fear that due weight had not been given to these 
— and I freely admit now that I was wrong. In the 
ight of a further examination of the facts, too, I am still 
doubtful in my own mind as to the exact nature of the 
malady ; nor does Mr. Aggarwala enlighten me. He gives 
a choice between distemper and typhus, but does not 
express a definite opinion. Everybody will agree with 
him when he says that ‘* correct diagnosis of a malady is the 
backbone of all rational treatment,” and I think all will 
probably agree with me that correct diagnosis is often a 
most difficult achievement in which we would all like to 
be proficient. It seems certain, too, that one of the best 
methods of arriving at such proficiency is to ventilate our 
clinical cases for universal discussion, and I thank my 
two critics for causing me to alter my original and incorrect 
views. 

I engage in a practice which is peculiarly feline (rarely 
are there less than eight or nine cats in the infirmary), 
yet I am ever open to learn from other experienced prac- 
titioners those points relating to feline pathology which 
seem to me to be obscure. 


With apologies for encroaching so much upon your space. 
—Yours faithfully, Hamimron Kirk, 
67 Wigmore Street, 
Portman Square, W.1, 
October 18th, 1924. 


Bracken Poisoning or Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 


To tHE Eprror or Tare VeTeRINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—-As my query some time ago gave rise to a lot of 
discussion re the above, I was naturally much interested 
in Mr. W. Hall Savage’s paper on this disease, published 
in the Veterinary Record of last week. 

May I point out that “the most constant and almost 
diagnostic post-mortem lesion of the disease (Hemorrhagic 
Septiceemia) is the presence of blood extravasations under 
the endo-cardium, especially of the left ventricle.””— 
(Encyclopaedia of Veterinary Medicine, etc.). 

The very marked presence of this lesion in my cases, 
and which observers do not seem to -have noticed, led to 
my asking if the disease was Hemorrhagic Septiceemia.— 
Yours faithfully, J. W. HALL MASHETER. 

The Paddocks, Newnham-on-Severn, Gloucestershire. 

20th October, 1924. 


The Discussion upon Professor Linton’s Paper. 
To Eprror or THe Veterinary Recorp. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will please give publicity 
in the Record to the following corrections of the report 
of my reply to the discussion on my paper concerning the 
Export of Horses, as published in the Record on October 
18th, on page 887 :— 

“When the agitation was taken up against inspectors of 
horses”’ should read “. taken up against the 
expoet of horses.” In the following sentence, “It” 
should be replaced by “This.” The comma after un- 
fortunate should be replaced by a period. ‘‘ Because ”’ 
should be deleted, and “although” should begin a new 
sentence. ‘‘ Great credit was due to the superintending 
inspector at Amsterdam .” should read ‘* Great 
credit was due to the Superintending Inspector of the 
Ministry of Agriculture . . .”; “and ” should be 
deleted. ‘It was almost certain’? should begin a new 
sentence, and “also”? should be replaced by “as it is in 
Amsterdam.” Further down, ** The Continent was a big 
phrase” should read “The Continent is a big place, and 
the phraseology ‘on the Continent ’ was not very clear.” 
At the bottom of this column, “ He had no personal 
knowledge of the Irish traffic, but he thought it was time 
something was done to improve the Lrish traffic in cattle,” 
should be replaced by * He had no personal knowledge of 
the Irish traffic beyond the fact that he had seen the 
bruised carcases of cattle hanging up at Merklands abattoir, 
and from what he had seen he concluded that something 
should be done to improve the traffic.” At the bottom 
of the second column, “if it answered the tests it would 
solve the problem of the danger of the free bullet,” should 
read“. . . solve the problem of the danger, or rather 
the supposed danger, of a free bullet.”—-Yours faithfully, 
R. G. Linton. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

October 20th, 1924. 
The Editor begs to acknowledge receipt of the following :-— 

Communications from Major F. Chambers and Mr. 8. G. 


Masterman. 


Would the gentleman who took away by mistake, a 
new Lincoln Bennett bowler hat, from the hat stand at 
the Ministry’s Laboratory, during the Midland Meeting 
last week (hatter’s name, J. Anderson, Stourbridge, 
stamped inside) kindly return same to J. Robertson, 
M.R.C.V.S., Stourbridge, who will return to him the one 
left in its place with hatter’s name, W. Oliver, Market 
Street, Leicester. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 


Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 
the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 


Square, London, W.C.1. 
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